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SPANISH  AND  FRENCH 
PRIVATEERING  IN  SOUTHERN  WATERS. 

JULY,  1762,  to  MARCH,  1763 

By  W.  H.  Siebert 

Early  in  July,  1762,  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  appear¬ 
ed  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  having  deserted  from  the 
garrison  at  St.  Augustine.  They  thought  that  more 
would  follow  them,  and  had  been  impelled  to  leave 
by  hard  service,  poor  pay,  and  the  want  of  provisions. 
They  told  of  the  presence  in  the  harbor  of  the  Florida 
capital  on  July  1  of  two  French  privateers,  one  a  brig¬ 
antine  of  twelve  guns  and  the  other  a  schooner  of  six 
or  eight.  They  did  not  doubt  but  that  Spanish  pri¬ 
vateers  would  issue  from  that  port  as  soon  as  they 
could  obtain  commissions  and  provisions.  They  said 
that  the  troops  there  numbered  only  five  hundred,  and 
that  the  fort  could  be  taken  by  a  very  small  force  in 
the  event  that  Havana  should  be  captured  by  the 
British.  The  news  of  its  siege  had  been  brought  by  one 
of  the  privateers  and  by  a  small  schooner  from  Cuba, 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine  being  greatly  dispirited 
thereby.  A  report  at  Savannah  that  a  vessel  was 
receiving  hogs  and  other  provisions  at  Talbot  Is¬ 
land,  near  St.  Johns  River,  to  be  delivered  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  led  to  the  dispatch  of  a  Georgia  scoutboat  to  cap¬ 
ture  it.  About  mid-August  the  Spanish  deserters  were 
permitted  to  leave  Savannah  in  different  vessels.^ 

1.  S.  CaroUna  Giix«tt«,  Jol.  24,  24-Sl,  Aug.  2S,  1762. 
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For  some  time  General  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  had 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  provisions  from 
the  northern  colonies  to  enemy  regions,  with  the  result 
that  the  French  and  Spaniards  of  the  South  Atlantic 
were  experiencing  a  serious  shortage  of  food  in  the 
summer  of  1762.  Spain’s  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  had  not  been  published  at  Havana  up 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  and  army 
there,  and  had  not  reached  St.  Augustine  as  late  as 
July  1.  Hence  Spanish  privateers  were  delayed  in  ob¬ 
taining  commissions  and  in  fitting  out.  By  mid-August, 
according  to  a  report  ciculating  in  Charleston  a  little 
later,  the  garrison  of  St.  Augustine  had  nothing  but 
flour  to  subsist  on.  From  then  on  until  after  peace  was 
signed  Spanish  and  French  privateers  infested  the 
coast  from  Delaware  Bay  southward,  especially  that 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  more  than  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  term  of  the  war.  The  shortage  of 
provisions  gave  those  sea  raiders  an  added  incentive 
for  their  activities.* 

In  tracing  the  operations  of  the  privateers,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Spaniards  of  East 
Florida  participated  in  the  hostilities  against  England 
and  her  colonies  in  1762.  In  the  previous  year  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  had  been  sent  to  take  command  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  He  promptly  ordered  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  in 
February,  1762,  it  surrendered.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  Grant  arrived  with  his  force  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  just  too  late  to  be  employed  in  its  reduction, 
having  been  delayed  nine  days  by  the  absence  of  a 
favorable  wind.  A  few  days  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island  there  was  a  considerable  fleet  at  Havana,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  a  sloop,  all  fit  to  go  to  sea.  Two  additional  ships 

2.  S.  Carolina  Gazette,  Apr.  8-10,  May  16-22,  Jul.  24,  Sept.  11-18,  1762 ; 
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of  the  line  had  lately  been  launched  there,  and  six 
more  were  expected  from  Spain.  Troops  were  coming 
in  daily,  which  were  said  to  be  intended  for  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  garrisons  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  neither  the  Spanish  nor 
English  merchants  in  Florida  or  Havana  seemed  to 
anticipate  a  rupture  between  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments,  although  war  had  been  declared  by  Spain  on 
January  16.  On  March  6  the  brigantine  Porgy,  sailing 
from  Antigua  to  Charleston,  exchanged  a  broadside  with 
another  brigantine,  supposed  to  be  a  French  privateer.® 
Early  in  April,  1762,  the  English  king’s  declaration 
of  war  against  his  Catholic  majesty  was  published  in  the 
South  Carolina  Gazette,  and  Governor  Thomas  Boone 
authorized  several  military  officers  to  recruit  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  men  required  by  General  Amherst 
from  that  province.  The  Gazette  of  April  17  carried  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  three  months  earlier  from 
London,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  Carolina 
trade  were  preparing  a  memorial  to  present  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  for  they  were  conversant  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  province  had  suffered  in  the  last  Spanish 
war.  The  Gazette  expressed  its  belief  that  all  possible 
protection  would  be  afforded  to  both  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia  and  its  hope  that  an  exepedition  would  be  sent 
against  St.  Augustine.  On  May  1  an  advertisement  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  people  of  Charleston  that  the  new  private 
brig  of  war,  Charlestown,  mounting  fourteen  six-poun¬ 
ders  and  twenty  swivels,  was  ready  to  sail  and  carry  with 
it  those  gentlemen  sailors  and  able-bodied  landsmen  who 
wished  to  “drub”  their  king’s  enemies  and  at  the  same 
time  make  their  own  fortune.  The  commander  of  this 
privateer  also  called  for  warlike  music  and  a  good  sur¬ 
geon.* 

8.  S.  Carolina  Gaxotte,  Jan,  2>9,  March  16-20.  1762. 

4.  Ibid.,  Apr.  8-10,  17.  May  1.  16-22.  May  29-June  6,  1762. 
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Early  in  May  a  quarter-galley  with  forty-five  men, 
mostly  French,  and  two  cannon  was  cruising  off  the  bar 
of  St.  Augustine,  presumably  to  guard  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  hostile  ship.  Late  in  the  same  month  a 
prize  La  Bien  Aimee,  was  brought  to  Charleston  by  the 
Nelly  frigate  from  London.  The  French  vessel  had  a 
valuable  cargo  of  white  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  and  much 
other  produce.  Another  French  sloop,  Le  St.  Ferdinand, 
was  brought  in  on  the  same  day  by  the  privateer  Major 
Rogers.  The  sloop  had  been  captured  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine,  whither  it  was  bound  with  a 
cargo  of  furs  from  New  Orleans.  The  commander  of 
the  Major  Rogers  had  seen  the  Harlequin  privateer  off 
St.  Augustine.  On  May  30  both  the  Rogers  and  the 
Charlestown  were  to  set  out  on  privateering  cruises,  the 
latter  being  already  completely  equipped  and  manned. 
Meanwhile,  gallies  were  being  put  in  readiness  at 
Havana  to  scour  the  coast  from  Cape  Florida  to 
Charleston. 

Some  time  in  May  a  party  of  the  Cowkeeper’s 
warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  boarded  and  took  two 
Dutch  vessels  at  the  Florida  Keys.  As  one  of  their 
braves  was  killed  and  others  Wounded  in  this  affair, 
the  Creeks  put  the  crews  of  both  vessels  to  death, 
towed  their  prizes  into  a  lagoon,  and  sent  runners  to 
their  nation  with  the  news  of  their  rich  captures,  which 
had  been  bound  for  the  Mississippi  River.  Having 
driven  the  Florida  Indians  from  the  promontory,  these 
Creeks  had  determined  to  take  every  vessel  that  put 
in  there,  except  those  of  the  English.  Indeed  not  long 
before  they  had  fired  upon  and  killed  several  persons 
on  board  a  vessel  from  New  Providence  that  touched 
at  the  promontory,  although  the  men  on  the  ship  had 
addressed  them  in  English.  However,  the  Indians  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  were  Spaniards. 

It  was  reported  at  Charleston  that  Samuel  Piles 
and  Ephraim  Sutler  of  New  Hanover,  on  the  Satilla 
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River,  had  been  dissuading  the  Creeks  from  attacking 
St.  Augustine  because  the  British  were  too  powerful 
already  and  would,  after  conquering  the  Spaniards, 
exterminate  every  Indian  nation  then  in  alliance  with 
them,  and  that  when  this  tale  lost  its  hold  on  the 
Creeks  and  they  were  disposed  to  take  the  warpath 
Piles  rode  down  to  St.  Augustine  and  warned  the 
Spaniards,  who  proceeded  to  waylay  the  Indians.  The 
relations  between  the  tribes  and  the  English  were  to 
be  much  improved  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  John 
Stuart  of  South  Carolina  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  Southern  District  in  the  spring  of  1762. 
Only  a  small  party  of  the  Creeks  under  Chiefs  Young 
Lieutenant  and  Young  Twin,  or  Togulki,  sided  with  the 
Spaniards  and  French.  Shortly  after  Stuart’s  appoint¬ 
ment  Piles  was  arrested  by  Captain  Gray  and  sent  to 
Savannah  for  his  nefarious  dealings  with  the  Creeks 
and  his  unlawful  communications  with  the  enemies  of 
the  British  crown.® 

Early  in  June  an  English  privateer  from  Jamaica 
took  its  prize  to  Savannah  and  had  it  condemned.  At 
the  same  time  the  Major  Rogers  of  Charleston  was 
wrecked  on  the  northernmost  of  the  Abaco  Island  Keys, 
its  crew  saving  themselves  only  with  great  difficulty.  Six 
of  them  were  able  to  reach  New  Providence  in  the 
schooner’s  canoe,  and  the  others  waited  with  very  short 
rations  until  a  vessel  called  for  them.  On  July  12  La 
Marianne,  a  privateer  of  twenty-two  guns  sailing  under  a 
French  commission  though  chiefly  owned  and  manned  by 
Spaniards,  captured  the  Charming  Sally,  which  it 
plundered  and  sunk  near  Chincateague  Shoals.  It  then 
proceeded  up  Delaware  Bay  and  engaged  the  brigantine 
Lovely  La^s,  whose  captain,  Magnus  Miller,  killed  the 
French  commander  and  another  man,  besides  wounding 
several.  Nevertheless,  the  Marianne  made  its  way  south 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  took  the  schooner  Peggy  on 


5.  S.  Carolina  Gazette,  May  22-29,  May  29-Jane  6,  June  6-12,  1762. 
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July  27  with  a  cargo  of  baled  goods  worth  £6,000  sterling. 
Thence  it  ranged  down  along  the  Carolina  coast  and  on 
the  thirtieth  nearly  captured  two  pilot  boats  from 
Charleston.  After  chasing  them  again  on  August  6,  it 
seized  the  Hibernia  from  Boston,  laden  with  rum  and 
sugar.  As  the  Marianne  was  in  company  with  another 
privateer  the  prize  could  be  readily  sent  to  St.  Augustine, 
which  was  done.  On  August  19  a  schooner,  which  had 
been  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  arrived  at  Savannah. 
After  its  capture  three  Frenchmen  and  three  Spaniards 
had  been  put  on  board  to  navigate  it  to  St.  Augustine, 
but  they  were  compelled  by  adverse  weather  and  in¬ 
creasing  distress  to  restore  the  command  to  its  captain, 
who  managed  to  reach  Savannah.  There  the  foreigners 
were  confined  as  prisoners  of  war.® 

On  September  1,  just  twenty  days  after  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Havana  and  its  outposts  to  the  British,  the 
joyous  news  was  received  at  Charleston;  but  the  Spani¬ 
ards  in  Florida  and  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the 
West  Indies  were  still  in  a  condition  approaching  star¬ 
vation,  and  privateering  went  merrily  on.  On  the  third  of 
this  month  the  brigantine  Betsy  was  run  ashore  on  Coffn- 
land  and  the  schooners  King  of  Prussia  and  Pedee,  on  the 
South  Edisto  breakers,  below  Charleston,  by  a  small 
Spanish  xebec  or  half-galley,  the  San  Christoval,  mount¬ 
ing  only  five  guns.  Two  days  later  the  polacre  James, 
laden  with  rice,  sugar,  and  other  commodities,  was  cap¬ 
ture  off  Charleston  bar  and  taken  to  St.  Augustine.  The 
xebec  continued  to  cruise  on  that  coast  as  far  down  as 
Savannah  until  the  British  sloop-of-war  Bonetta,  coming 
from  Havana,  fired  sixty  shots  at  it,  one  of  which  per¬ 
forated  its  quarter,  its  binnacle,  or  compass  stand  and  its 
arms  chest.  Fortunately  for  the  Spanish  marauder,  its 
steering-wheel  remained  untouched  and  the  damage  done 
was  not  serious.  On  September  13  and  15  it  took  the 
schooners  Success  and  Anne,  respectively,  the  latter 

6.  S.  CarUina  Gazette,  June  26-Jul.  3,  Aug.  28-Sept.  4,  Sept.  6,  1762. 
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about  fifteen  miles  from  Tybee  lighthouse,  at  the  mouth 
of  Savannah  River.  By  this  time  the  xebec  had  twenty- 
five  prisoners.  A  Georgia  pilot  was  detained  on  board, 
but  the  others  were  set  adrift  in  a  small  leaking  boat  off 
Hiltonhead.  They  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  reach 
the  shore.  From  the  James  the  Spaniards  obtained  about 
seventy  barrels  of  rice,  from  the  Success  about  sixty,  and 
from  the  Anne  double  the  latter  quantity,  making  to¬ 
gether  a  very  reasonable  supply  for  the  garrison  at  St. 
Augustine,  which  was  nearly  starving  when  the  pri¬ 
vateer  set  out  from  that  port.  The  idea  of  compelling 
the  surrender  of  those  troops  by  blockading  the  entrance 
into  the  harbor  was  current  in  Charleston,  but  no  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  that  end  though  the  capture 
of  Havana  was  thought  to  be  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 
Thus  far  the  range  of  privateers  from  St.  Augustine 
had  not  extended  beyond  Cape  Hatteras.  Whether  or  not 
more  marauders  were  to  issue  from  that  port  had  not 
been  discovered  late  in  September,  although  the  English 
king’s  ship  Success  had  been  down  there  several  days  and 
had  returned  to  Charleston.  However,  it  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  tempestuous  weather  from  making  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  harbor.  Early  in  October  officers  of  a 
ransomed  prize  from  St.  Augustine  told  a  passing  vessel 
that  a  fortnight  before  a  French  sloop  and  a  Spanish 
schooner  had  been  ready  to  leave  that  port  on  a  pri¬ 
vateering  cruise,  and  that  a  privateer  and  its  captor  had 
been  recently  lost  on  their  passage  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.’ 

During  the  previous  summer,  according  to  reports 
from  the  Creek  nation,  five  hundred  warriors  of  the 
lower  towns  had  actually  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards,  but  had  been  diverted  by  Chief 
Young  Lieutenant  and  the  Cowetas.  Later  the  chief 
had  delivered  a  talk  to  be  sent  to  the  governors  of 

7.  S.  Carolina  Gaxotte,  Aug.  28-Sept.  4,  Sept.  11-18,  18-25,  Oct.  SO-Nov.  6, 
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Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Spanish  governor  at  St.  Augustine  had  invited  one  or 
two  head  men  from  every  town  to  come  and  receive 
presents.  Young  Lieutenant  asked  the  governors  not 
to  encourage  the  Indians  to  fetch  Spanish  scalps  to 
them,  lest  some  of  their  “mad  people”  should  take 
revenge  on  the  English.® 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  sloop  Lovely 
Peggy's  was  taken  by  a  French  frigate  from  the  Miss¬ 
issippi,  but  was  ransomed  for  fifteen  hundred  pieces 
of  eight.  A  vessel  from  Jamaica  and  another  from  the 
Mosquito  shore  were  captured  about  the  same  time 
and  conducted  to  the  Mississippi.  Late  in  October  the 
garrison  at  St.  Augustine  was  in  great  distress  for  lack 
of  provisions,  having  received  no  supplies  from  the 
northward  since  the  previous  April.  The  rice  cargoes 
of  the  Anne,  Success,  and  James  had  been  hopelessly 
lost  with  those  vessels  and  their  captains  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor.  Since  then  the  supply  of  rice 
on  hand  had  been  almost  consumed,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  been  obliged  to  subsist  mostly  on  fish.  Moreover, 
the  garrison  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  fort  for  fear  of 
the  Creeks,  being  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  attack 
by  them.®  On  October  19  the  royal  treasurer,  Juan 
Joseph  Elixio  de  la  Puente  returned  from  Havana  to 
St.  Augustine  and  found  the  troops  and  families  of  the 
garrison  and  the  pioneers  of  the  royal  manufactories 
living  on  fish,  oysters,  and  sour  oranges.  The  governor 
ad  interim,  Melchior  Feliu,  thereupon  determined  to 
send  Don  de  la  Puente  and  Mr.  Jesse  Fish,  long  an 
English  resident  in  the  town,  by  land  under  the  escort 
of  a  company  of  dragoons  and  some  infantrymen  to 
purchase  a  supply  of  provisions  and  implements  from 
the  neighboring  English  colonies  and  ship  them  back 
in  a  small  two-masted  vessel  and  two  boats  that  were 
sent  along  for  that  purpose.  The  information  as  to  how 

8.  S.  Carolina  Gaxetto,  Oct.  16>28,  1762. 

9.  Ibid.,  Oct  SO-Nov.  6.  1762. 
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the  supplies  could  be  obtained  and  as  to  the  route  to 
be  followed  was  secured  from  John  Gordon,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Charleston,  who  had  shown  his  affection 
for  the  Spanish  crown  and  people  on  previous  occasions 
and  in  the  present  instance  scorned  the  evident  risk 
he  ran.  With  the  aid  of  these  trusted  friends  Don  de 
la  Puente  accomplished  his  dangerous  mission.^® 

At  that  very  time  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine 
were  equipping  at  least  two  privateers  to  go  up  the 
coast  in  search  of  provisions,  one  a  sloop  of  fourteen 
guns  and  the  other  of  twelve.  They  were  expected  to 
put  to  sea  about  November  1,  but  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  captured  by  the  armed  sloop  Bonetta.  On  the  fourth 
the  Bonetta  started  on  a  cruise,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Charming  Sally  was  taken  by  a  Spanish 
schooner,  the  St.  Joseph,  armed  with  six-pounders,  from 
St.  Augustine.  The  capture  was  effected  about  forty-five 
miles  from  Havana.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  but, 
being  ignorant  of  the  course  to  the  Florida  capital,  found 
it  necessary  to  ask  directions  from  coasting  vessels  bound 
for  Charleston.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  coasters  told 
the  Spaniards  to  follow  him,  and  they  would  find  a  pilot. 
They  fell  into  the  trap,  were  led  into  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  their  prize  was  promptly  seized  by  a  tender.  The 
prisoners  admitted  that,  besides  the  St.  Joseph,  two 
Spanish  schooners  of  eight  three-pounders  each  and  a 
French  sloop  of  ten  four-pounders  were  cruising  from 
St.  Augustine,  where  the  people  depended  for  supplies 
on  the  captures  they  would  make. 

On  November  14  the  British  ship  Mercury  arrived 
at  Charleston,  having  been  ordered  thither  as  a  station 
ship  in  addition  to  the  king’s  ships  Bonetta  andSuccess. 
The  Mercury  had  on  board  the  Spanish  bishop  of  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Cuba  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  were  being  de¬ 
ported  to  St.  Augustine,  having  been  accused  of  danger¬ 
ous  practices  by  the  British  conquerors  of  Havana.” 

10.  Letter  from  De  la  Puente  to  Gov.  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  March  4,  1772. 

11.  S.  Carolina  GaxetU.  Mov.  18-20,  20-27,  1762. 
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Some  time  in  1762  Surveyor  General  William  Gerard 
De  Brahm  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Savannah, 
but  tells  us  that  for  want  of  money  his  work  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  land  side  against  the  Indians.  On  the  water 
side  the  place  was  quite  open,  and  French  and  Spanish 
privateers  frequently  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
One  of  these  vessels  took  captive  there  a  group  of  people 
from  the  town.  At  night  the  captain  sent  his  barge,  well 
manned,  up  to  Savannah  and  might  have  burned  the  town 
if  he  had  been  so  inclined.*^ 

On  November  18  the  St.  Joseph  chased  ashore  at  the 
mouth  of  Santee  River  a  sloop  from  Havana,  and  about 
a  week  later  a  French  privateer,  manned  by  Spaniards, 
seized  the  brigantine  Friendship  of  Charleston  off  Edisto 
Island.  It  stripped  its  prize  of  sails  and  rigging  near 
Bulls  Island  Inlet,  set  it  on  fire,  put  the  crew  ashore,  and 
went  to  sea.  A  part  of  the  crew  reached  Charleston  a 
few  days  later,  almost  at  the  time  that  the  St.  Joseph  was 
in  pursuit  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Henry  Laurens  of 
Charleston.  Some  of  the  French  privateer’s  sailors 
visited  North  Island  on  the  night  of  December  5  and 
carried  off  the  inmates  of  the  pilot’s  house,  along  with 
provisions  and  effects  therefrom,  in  a  stolen  sail  boat. 
After  fifteen  hours  at  sea  in  bad  weather  they  lost  their 
rudder,  returned  to  shore  and  pillaged  the  house  a  second 
time,  and  pushed  off  in  a  sloop-rigged  longboat  after 
inquiring  about  provision  vessels  in  that  neighborhood. 
Failing  to  overtake  their  privateer,  the  sailors  coasted 
down  to  Raccoon  Keys,  killed  some  cattle  and  hogs  there, 
and  stole  two  negroes.  Meantime,  on  December  7,  the 
privateer  captured  the  ship  Black  Prince,  plundered  it, 
and  then  allowed  its  captain  to  ransom  it  for  $600.  On 
the  next  day  the  marauder  took  the  brigantine  Catharine, 
sent  it  to  St.  Augustine,  and,  having  picked  up  its  men, 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  another  vessel  on  the  eleventh.^® 

12.  The  extent  of  the  fortifications  at  Savannah  and  elsewhere  in  Georgia  is 
set  forth  in  C.  C.  Jones’s  History  of  Georgia,  II,  21-22. 

13.  S.  Carolina  Gazette,  Nov.  20-27,  Dec.  4-11 ;  Supplement  to  the  S.  Carolina 
Gazette,  Dec.  11,  1762, 
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Nine  days  earlier  the  brigantine  Neptune  of  Charles¬ 
ton  had  been  caught  by  the  Sancta  Maria  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  as  was  also  the  schooner  General  Wolfe  of  Charles¬ 
ton  on  December  10.  For  some  months  the  Sancta  Maria 
had  been  infesting  the  Carolina  coast.  The  General 
Wolfe  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  capture,  having  on 
board  £250  in  cash,  fifty-nine  casks  of  the  best  French 
indigo,  three  hogsheads  of  the  finest  clayed  sugars,  and 
a  quantity  of  coffee,  mahogany,  and  fruit.  The  vessel 
and  cargo  together  were  estimated  to  be  worth  £3,000. 
The  Sancta  Maria  armed  this  prize  with  two  swivel-guns 
and  six  blunderbusses,  put  nine  of  its  own  men  on  board, 
and  employed  it  as  a  tender.  After  chasing  two  vessels 
without  success,  the  two  privateers  drove  a  schooner 
from  Antigua  ashore  on  North  Island.  They  cruised 
until  December  19,  pursuing  several  vessels  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  when  they  met  the  sloop  Adventure  from  Jamaida 
and  Havana,  which  mistook  them  for  an  ordinary  vessel 
and  its  attending  pilot  boat  and  was  captured  without 
much  difficulty.  The  Adventure  had  a  quantity  of  shot 
from  Havana,  together  with  rum,  sugars,  and  molasses 
from  Jamaica.  The  master  of  the  Sancta  Maria  put 
fifteen  Spaniards  on  board  the  new  capture,  which  car¬ 
ried  eighteen  guns  and  ten  swivels,  and  thus  converted 
it  into  another  privateer.  On  the  twentieth  he  sent  ashore 
at  North  Island,  near  Georgetown,  twelve  prisoners  and 
on  the  next  day  took  the  brigantine  Portsmouth  off  Shu- 
bricks  Island.  Later  this  vessel  was  lost  on  Long  Island, 
near  Frederica,  Georgia,  but  eight  Spaniards  escaped 
with  their  lives  and  were  taken  up  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  town.  He  sent  them  to  Savannah,  but  they 
broke  out  of  prison  before  long  and  got  away.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  24  the  Sancta  Maria  and  its  accomplice  privateers 
captured  the  schooner  Mary  of  Charleston  off  South 
Edisto  and  scuttled  it  the  same  day,  after  stripping  it  of 
sails,  rigging  and  other  valuable  fittings.*^ 


14.  S.  Carolina  Gatette,  Dee.  25,  1762,-Jan.  1,  176S,  Jan.  16-22,  176S. 
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The  list  of  captures  made  by  the  Sancta  Maria  alone, 
commanded  by  Don  Martin  d’Hamassa,  and  later  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  subsidiary  privateers,  during  twenty- 
two  days  was  six,  not  counting  the  schooner  it  drove 
ashore  off  Winyah.  The  General  Wolfe  with  its  entire 
cargo  of  sugars,  indigo,  etc.,  was  lost  near  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  three  Spaniards  were  drowned.  Of  these  cap¬ 
tures  only  the  sloop  Adventure  was  carried  into  the  har¬ 
bor  by  the  Sancta  Maria  on  its  return  to  its  destination, 
January  13,  1763.  The  privateer  St.  Joseph  from  St. 
Augustine,  a  small  schooner  of  six  three-pounders,  was 
even  less  successful  than  the  other,  for  not  one  of  its 
several  prizes  reached  that  port.  One  of  them,  the 
Charming  Sally,  had  missed  its  way  to  St.  Augustine 
and  been  towed  into  Charleston  Harbor  by  a  coasting 
vessel ;  another  had  escaped  to  a  North  Carolina  port ;  a 
third,  the  sloop  Sally,  taken  off  Cape  Hatteras,  had  a 
fate  that  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded;  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  capture  of  the  Revenge,  the  last  one,  was 
regarded  as  very  doubtful.*® 

Six  weeks  earlier,  that  is,  on  December  4,  the  Bonetta 
sloop-of-war  had  'sailed  from  Charleston  with  the 
Spanish  bishop  and  presumably  the  other  ecclesiastics 
from  Cuba  on  board.  It  arrived  in  sight  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  eighth,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  pay  sloop 
Antonio  had  put  in  there  with  $50,000  and  two  prizes. 
How  much  of  the  money  was  distributed  to  the  garrison 
does  not  appear.  On  the  next  day  Lieutenant  Fenwick 
of  the  Bonetta  sent  notice  to  the  Spanish  governor  that 
he  had  the  bishop  with  him.  Thereupon  the  governor 
ordered  a  salute  fired  by  the  cannon  of  Fort  San  Marco 
in  honor  of  the  prelate  and  again  a  little  later  when  the 
bishop  reached  the  shore.  He  also  sent  a  polite  letter 
of  thanks  to  Commander  Fenwick,  together  with  twenty 
prisoners  who  had  been  brought  in  the  prizes.  Most  of 
these  were  marines  or  sailors;  but  two  were  passengers 


16.  S.  Carolina  GateUo,  Dee.  25,  1762, -Jan.  1,  1768,  Jan.  16-22,  1763. 
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from  the  sloop  Reason,  which  had  been  taken  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  were 
passengers  from  the  brigantine  Friendship,  captured  on 
the  fourth  at  the  same  place.  Ten  days  later  the  Bonetta 
recovered  near  St.  Augustine  the  brigantine  Catharine, 
which  had  been  seized  on  the  eighth  by  the  St.  Joseph.  The 
Bonetta  then  went  in  pursuit  of  a  sloop  supposed  to  be 
a  privateer  and  lost  sight  of  the  Catharine  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth.  The  latter  had  not  arrived  at  Charleston  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  or  been  seen  or  heard  of  when  the  Bonetta 
retumd  to  that  port  Meanwhile,  the  king’s  ship  Mercury 
had  been  on  a  cruise  seeking  the  St.  Joseph,  which  had  re¬ 
cently  been  fired  at  and  was  later  driven  ashore  near 
Georgetown.  But  another  privateer  had  captured  the 
John  and  the  Sarah  not  far  from  Antigua,  and  early  in 
January,  1763,  a  French  marahder  caught  the  sloop 
Bonetta  of  New  York  and  convoyed  it  to  Saint  Croix 
Island,  one  of  the  West  Indies;  while  another  privateer 
seized  and  conducted  the  Delight  of  Charleston  to  Porto 
Rico. 

In  contrast  with  the  large  number  of  prizes  gathered 
in  by  the  Spanish  and  French  privateers  and  still  to  be 
secured  by  them,  the  number  taken  by  British  ships  and 
American  armed  vessel  was  very  small.  Of  the  latter  a 
few  were  carried  to  New  Providence  during  the  early 
weeks  of  January,  namely,  a  large  Dutch  brigantine 
mounting  fourteen  guns  between  decks,  a  large  sloop 
laden  with  sugars  and  other  merchandise  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  privateer  ship  Hero  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  large  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  sugar' taken  by  Captain 
Benjamin  Clifford. 

'Twenty-three  prisoners  carried  to  St.  Augustine  by 
the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Sancta  Mhria  arrived  at  Charleston 
on  January  18  in  a  schooner  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  them  by  Jesse  Fish,  who  had  treated 
them  with  great  humanity  and  consideration.  'They  had 
interesting  news  to  tell:  two  or  three  vessels  had  lately 
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come  to  St.  Augustine  from  Vera  Cruz  with  some  two 
hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provisions,  without 
which  the  garrison  would  have  been  in  a  starving  con¬ 
dition.  Even  with  these  supplies  the  Spanish  troops  were 
in  great  distress,  but  were  daily  expecting  more  vessels 
from  the  Mexican  port.  No  British  man-of-war  had  been 
seen  off  the  bar  of  St.  Augustine  since  the  Bonetta  had 
left  there,  although  one  such  ship  stationed  there  would 
prevent  vessels  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  re¬ 
pairs  on  a  small  schooner  of  six  guns  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  might  sail  northward  on 
a  cruise  although  they  had  said  that  it  would  go  directly 
to  Vera  Cruz.  However,  they  were  fitting  out  three  pri¬ 
vateers,  namely  the  St.  Joseph  (which  was  evidently  un¬ 
dergoing  repairs),  a  small  brigantine  of  ten  guns,  and 
a  sloop  of  ten,  all  of  which  were  to  have  been  at  sea 
since  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  January. 

Such  news  must  have  been  discouraging  to  the  owners 
and  captains  of  vessels  at  Savannah,  Charleston,  and 
towns  farther  up  the  coast.  The  king’s  armed  ships 
cruising  from  those  places  were  few  and  of  little  real 
service  in  preventing  the  operations  of  the  privateers. 
On  January  29,  1763,  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  re¬ 
marked  that  the  coast  had  never  been  so  much  infested 
with  them  as  since  the  stationing  of  the  royal  ships  at 
Charleston  in  response  to  the  governor’s  representations. 
No  doubt  his  complaints  had  been  preceded  by  many 
others  in  the  town,  for  it  was  announced  that,  weather 
permitting,  the  Bonetta  would  accompany  outward-bound 
vessels  for  some  distance  on  the  thirtieth.  Already  on 
the  seventeenth  the  king’s  snow  Epreuve  had  sailed  on  a 
cruise  from  Savannah  and,  appearing  off  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  bar  two  days  later,  had  recovered  four  American 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  and  unloading,  namely,  a  brigan¬ 
tine  laden  with  fish  and  lumber;  a  schooner  carrying 
soap,  candles,  cables,  anchors,  a  quantity  of  wine,  and 
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three  hundred  barrels  of  pork;  a  sloop  with  a  cargo  of 
flour  and  other  merchandise;  and  a  light  schooner  from 
Havana.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Don  Josef 
Garcia’s  small  privateer  barely  escaped  capture  as  it 
emerged  from  the  harbor  carrying  six  guns  and  six 
swivels  and  about  sixty  men.  Two  days  later  it  caught 
the  schooner  Tybee  of  Charleston  between  St.  Helena 
Island  and  Hiltonhead  and  convoyed  it  back  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  as  speedily  as  possible  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
garrison.  After  adding  two  three-pounders  to  its  battery, 
it  sailed  again  and  on  January  22  took  the  sloop  Betsy 
off  Long  Island,  some  twelve  miles  from  Charleston,  and 
sent  it  down  to  St.  Augustine.  There  the  prize  was  driven 
on  the  bar  by  the  Epreuve.  On  the  twenty-third  Don 
Garcia  captured  a  brigantine  flying  the  Danish  flag. 
About  the  same  time  the  Charming  Betsy,  stolen  and  man¬ 
ned  by  Spanish  prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Savan¬ 
nah,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Florida  capital.  It  had 
on  board  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  which  had  been 
found  there  by  the  Spaniards.  Very  soon  prizes  were  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  where,  according  to 
reports,  the  Charming  Betsy  was  now  serving  as  tender 
to  the  St.  Joseph  in  privateering  operations.  At  the  same 
time  two  other  marauders  from  St.  Augustine  were 
cruising  for  prey,  namely,  a  sloop  along  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  a  schooner  on 
the  Carolina  coast.  St.Augustine  was  also  preparing  to 
send  out  two  more  privateers  early  in  February.” 

On  the  seventh  the  schooner  Tybee  returned  to 
Charleston  from  Florida,  its  owner  having  been  enabled 
to  buy  his  vessel  and  slaves  after  condemnation  through 
the  generous  aid  of  Jesse  Fish.  Two  days  later  the 
schooner  King  George  of  North  Carolina,  on  its  way  back 
from  the  Florida  capital  to  Cape  Fear,  stopped  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  had  gone  to  St.  Augustine  under  a  flag  of  truce 
to  deliver  up  some  Spanish  prisoners.  The  preliminary 

17.  S.  Carclina  Gazette,  Jan.  22-29,  Feb.  6,  1763. 
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articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  had  been  signed  on  January  3  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  on  the  twenty-second.  Information  of  these 
events  had  appeared  in  the  colonial  newspapers  early  in 
February.  Two  months  later  the  Bonetta  sloop-of-war 
arrived  at  Charleston  from  St.  Augustine,  whither  it  had 
carried  dispatches  from  the  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
It  brought  back  word  that  the  Spanish  governor  only 
awaited  instructions  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  peace  for  the  cession  of  Flori¬ 
da  to  the  English  king,  that  the  Spanish  privateers  had 
been  laid  up  at  St.  Augustine  and  no  prizes  brought  in 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  first 
authentic  account  of  the  peace  received  by  Governor 
Feliu  was  contained  in  the  copy  of  the  preliminaries  de¬ 
livered  to  him  by  the  Bonetta.  On  April  12,  1763,  two 
schooners  and  a  sloop  sailed  from  St.  Augustine  for 
Havana  with  the  bishop  of  Cuba  and  some  families  who 
intended  to  settle  in  that  island.^®  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  evacuation  of  East  Florida  by  the  Spaniards 
preparatory  to  its  occupation  by  the  British  as  a  new 
colony. 

18.  S.  Carolina  GaxaUo,  Feb.  6-12,  1763:  Goorgia  GaaatU,  Apr.  14,  1763. 
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The  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
was  one  of  unprecedented  activity  in  railway  construc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  South, 
Georgia  led  the  way,  increasing  her  mileage  from  682 
to  1,420  and  outdistancing  her  nearest  rivals,  Virginia 
and  Alabama.  She  had,  in  1860,  one  mile  of  railroad 
to  every  744  inhabitants,  compared  with  one  to  1,083 
for  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  her  railway  net 
covered  all  save  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  State.* 

The  Georgia  Railroad,  oldest  in  the  State,  stretched 
from  Augusta  to  Atlanta  with  branches  to  Athens, 
Washington,  and  Warrenton.  The  Western  and  At¬ 
lantic,  owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  ran  from  At¬ 
lanta  to  Chattanooga,  where  it  connected  with  roads 
from  the  grain  growing  regions  of  the  Northwest.  The 
Central  extended  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  and  with 
the  Macon  and  Western  formed  practically  a  through 
line  to  Atlanta.  The  Atlanta  and  West  Point  connected 
with  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  of  Alabama  at 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  Southwestern  ran  from 
Macon  to  Albany  with  branches  to  Butler,  to  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  near  Fort  Gaines,  and  to  a  point  opposite 
Eufaula,  Alabama.  The  Muscogee  connected  with  the 
Southwestern  at  Butler  and  extended  thence  to  Colum¬ 
bus.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ran  from  Thomasville  to 
the  junction  of  two  roads  from  the  rival  ports  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  Brunswick — ^the  Savannah,  Albany  and 
Gulf,  and  the  Brunswick  and  Florida.  The  Augusta 
and  Savannah  connected  the  former  city  with  Millen, 
on  the  Central.  The  Milledgeville  and  Eatonton  ran 

1.  H.  V.  Poor,  Mantial  of  tko  RaUroatit  of  the  United  Statee,  1868-9,  pp.  20-21. 
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from  Gordon,  on  the  Central,  to  the  places  named.  Both 
of  these  were  leased  by  the  Central.* 

All  of  these  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Atlantic,  terminated  within  the  State,  and 
their  management  was  even  more  narrowly  local.  They 
were  strictly  intra-state  lines,  as  were  most  of  our  rail¬ 
roads  at  that  date.  Their  isolation  was,  however,  some¬ 
what  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  roads  of  any 
other  State,  with  the  possible  exception  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  both  of  these  States,  the  physical  divisions  of 
the  South  Atlantic  slope  cut  across  political  lines, 
giving  to  each  a  narrow  coastal  plain  and  an  interior 
highland,  separated  by  a  belt  of  sandy  land,  known  as 
the  pine  barrens.  Plain  and  plateau,  moreover,  are, 
in  each  State,  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  one 
great  staple;  hence  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  States,  and  the 
transportation  problem  of  each  would  consist  essential¬ 
ly  in  getting  the  staple  of  the  interior — cotton — ^to  the 
coast,  and  bringing  in  foodstuffs  and  manufactures. 
The  railroads  of  Georgia  had  been  carefully  planned 
with  reference  to  this  problem;  and  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  isolation  thus  impressed  upon  them  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  separatist  theories  of  the  State  and  her 
immediate  neighbors,  which  rendered  harmony  of  ac¬ 
tion  difficult.* 

The  half-century  which  elasped  between  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
however,  witnessed  great  changes  in  the  economic  and 
political  structure  of  Southern  society;  and  by  1915 
all  the  important  railroads  of  Georgia,  including  of 
course  those  of  1860,  had  been  incorporated  into  one 

2.  U.  B.  Phillips,  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Bdt  (New 
York,  1918),  Chapters,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  pp,  856-860;  also,  map  at  end:  C, 
M.  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia  (New  York.  1915),  810-821,  and 
map.  p.  812.  The  Atlanta  and  West  Point  was  under  the  same  manaKement 
as  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point.  The  Georgia  connected  at  Augusta  with 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  Phillips,  125,  216. 

8.  Phillips,  Intro.,  especially  2.  19.  These  remarks  apply  with  somewhat  leas 
force  to  North  Carolina  and  Elastern  Alabama. 
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or  the  other  of  the  four  great  systems  which  today 
cover  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.*  Many  forces  have  of  course  operated  to 


4.  John  Moody.  Manual  of  InveatmenU,  Railroad  Seeuritiea  (New  York,  1929), 
poMim;  F.  W.  Mundy.  Earning  Power  of  Railroade  (New  York,  1926^ 
pattim;  Rand  McNally,  Commercial  Atlae  of  America,  STth,  Edition,  p.  41. 
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bring  about  this  result;  but,  in  Georgia  at  least,  none 
has  been  more  potent  than  the  financial  troubles  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  It  is  with 
these  troubles  that  this  paper  is  concerned. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  railroads  of  the  South 
were,  in  1860,  inferior  physically  to  those  of  the  North ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  those  of 
Georgia  were  above  the  average  for  the  South.®  They 
were,  at  all  events,  adequate  to  the  ordinary  demands 
of  commerce;  and  they  were  being  rapidly  improved 
when  the  war  laid  its  paralyzing  hand  upon  their  ac¬ 
tivities.®  With  the  exception  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
and  its  connections,  their  financial  standing  was  good. 
They  had  been  built  in  response  to  an  effective  de¬ 
mand,  were  conservatively  financed  and  managed,  and 
were  well  regarded  by  investors  in  the  North  and  in 
Europe.’^ 

The  war,  nevertheless,  soon  uncovered  a  vital 
weakness.  Georgia’s  central  position  protected  her  for 
a  time  from  the  worst  ravages  of  the  struggle,  but  it 
threw  upon  her  railroads  unusually  heavy  burdens  in 
the  transportation  of  men  and  supplies;  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  she  lacked,  as  did  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  the  materials  and  skilled  mechanics  for  keeping 
them  in  repair.®  Then  and  there  began  that  series  of 
disasters  which  eventually  brought  the  once  solvent 
railway  system  of  Georgia  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Four  years  without  adequate  repairs  would  have 
wrought  havoc  with  the  best  roadbeds  of  the  period, 
even  in  the  North;  but  in  Georgia  deterioration  was 

6.  C.  R.  Fish,  “The  Northern  Railroads,  April,  1861,”  in  Amertean  Htstori- 
eal  Review,  XXU,  789:  H.  Report*  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  40th  Cong.,  Na  8, 
p.  40  and  pataim. 

6.  Phillips.  385-386,  246,  287,  321,  331,  383 ;  C.  R.  Fish.  “The  Restoration  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,”  in  Univereity  of  Witeonain  Studiaa  in  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Hiatory  (Madison,  1919),  No.  2,  p.  18;  H.  Reporta  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess., 
40th,  Cong.,  No.  3,  p.  40. 

7.  Fish,  “Northern  Railroads,”  789 :  C.  W,  Ramsdell,  "The  Confederate 
Government  and  the  Railroads,”  in  American  Hiatorieal  Review,  XXII,  80S 
and  paaaim. 

8.  Fish,  “Northern  Railroads,”  788-789:  Ramsdell,  “Confederate  .  .  .  Rail¬ 
road”  803,  806. 
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especially  rapid  because  of  its  torrential  rains  and  the 
absence  of  hard  frosts,  which  tend  to  check  decay.' 
Heavier  and  more  frequent  trains  soon  wore  out  the 
light  iron  rails,  which  had  sufficed  for  the  demands  of 
peace;  spread  and  broken  rails  became  increasingly 
common,  and  consequent  accidents  spelled  ruin  for 
rolling  stock  and  locomotives,  which  could  only  be  re¬ 
placed  at  almost  prohibitive  cost.  Many  cars  were  lost 
for  the  lack  of  minor  repairs,  and  the  speed  of  trains 
had  to  be  reduced  to  avoid  breakdowns  and  serious  de¬ 
lays  en  route.^® 

Wear  and  tear,  however,  were  not  the  only,  or  even 
the  worst  agencies  of  destruction.  The  Civil  War  was 
the  hrst  great  conflict  in  which  railroads  played  a  part, 
and  those  of  the  South  became  at  once  the  prey  of  the 
contending  armies.  The  Confederates  naturally  had 
less  incentive  for  actual  destruction;  but  they  com¬ 
mandeered  the  rolling  stock  at  will,  and  frequently 
carried  off  rails  and  ties  for  use  on  other  roads,  which 
they  deemed  more  important.  If,  moreover,  a  road 
seemed  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Union  army, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  destroy,  '*in  the  face  often  of 
protesting  agents  of  the  companies,  as  much  of  the  per¬ 
manent  way  as  they  knew  how.”“  They  never  acquired 
the  skill  in  this  art  of  the  more  mechanically  minded 
Northern  soldiers;  but  they  did  no  little  damage,  at 
least  in  Georgia. 

The  roads  along  the  line  of  Sherman’s  march  were 
the  worst  sufferers.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  they  were 
“in  tatters  for  miles  ;’’i'  and  since  they  were  the  State’s 
chief  arteries  of  commerce,  a  somewhat  detailed  des¬ 
cription  of  their  condition  is  essential  to  our  story. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  was  relieved  of  much  of 
its  rolling  stock  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  and 

9.  PhUlipa.  801 ;  Ftih,  "Soathern  Rsilroada,”  8. 

10.  H.  Report*  of  Comm.,  2d.  mm..  39Ui  Cong.,  No.  84,  p.  982  and  paatim. 

11.  Fiah,  "Southern  Railroada,”  6 :  U.  Reporte  of  Comm.,  2d.  mm.,  40th.  Cong., 

Na  8,  p.  44  and  poMint. 

12.  Fiah,  "Southern  Bailroada,"  6. 
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Governor  Brown  reported,  November  6,  1862,  that  the 
road  had  lost  180  cars  in  the  Confederate  service.^* 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  run  off  by  way  of  Macon 
on  the  approach  of  Sherman.  Over  fifty  cars  were 
burned  by  order  of  General  Stoneman,  and  the  cabs 
were  burned  off  four  or  five  engines.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  burned  several  bridges  as  they  retreated  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  forces.  The  latter  carried  away  about 
fourteen  miles  of  iron  with  cross-ties,  and  did  other 
damage,  which  was  only  partly  repaired.  Worst  of  all, 
the  road,  when  returned  to  the  State  authorities  in 
September,  1865,  was  almost  destitute  of  rolling  stock, 
machine  shops,  materials  for  repairs,  and  even  fuel.“ 
The  other  roads  entering  Atlanta  were  naturally 
the  next  to  suffer.  Early  in  October,  1864,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  General  Hood’s  army  was  tearing  up  the 
tracks  of  the  Georgia,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and 
the  West  Point  railroads;^®  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  damage  they  did.  The  president  of  the 
Macon  and  Western  testified  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Southern  Railroads 
that  the  road  had  been  “taken  up  and  seven  and  seven- 
eights  miles  of  iron  taken  away  by  Sherman.”  He  also 
said  that  the  depots  on  more  than  half  the  line  had 
been  destroyed  by  Sherman  and  Wilson,  as  well  as 
the  section  houses  from  Atlanta  to  Goggin  station  with 
one  or  two  exceptions ;  and  that  Sherman  had  burned 
one  train  and  destroyed  the  engine,  while  another 
engine  had  been  taken  at  Atlanta.^*  The  superinten¬ 
dent  reported,  December,  1865,  that  twenty-seven 
miles  of  track  had  been  restored ;  but  he  did  not  say 
how  many  miles  were  destroyed.^’  The  superinten- 

15.  AnntuU  Mettage  of  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brovm  (Milledfceville,  Ga.,  1862),  20. 

14.  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  seu.,  40th.  Cons..  No.  8,  pp.  59-62,  68-64; 

“Moaiage  of  Governor  Charles  J,  Jenkins  to  the  General  Assembly,  January 
16,  1866,”  in  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Confederate  Records  of  the  Stats  of 
Georgia  (AtlanU,  1910)  IV,  pp.  462-456. 

16.  Soatfcem  Watchman  (Athens,  Ga.),  October  12.  1864,  p.  8. 

16.  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  89th.  Cong.,  No.  84,  pp.  61-56. 

17.  Ibid.,  948-944. 
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dent  of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  testified  that  the 
track  of  that  road  had  been  destroyed  for  about 
twenty  miles  at  the  Atlanta  end,  and  that  the  bridge 
over  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  depots  at  West  Point 
and  LaGrange  had  been  burned.^*  This  statement  is 
in  accord,  at  least  for  the  western  end  of  the  road,  with 
a  report  in  the  Atlanta  Register  for  April  20, 1865,  which 
says  that  the  Yankees  burned  both  bridges  at  West 
Point,  and  destroyed  all  the  water  tanks  on  the  Geor¬ 
gia  side  of  the  Chattahoochee.**  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  hint  of  any  damage  done  by  the  Confederates ; 
but  the  president  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  was  more 
impartial.  In  his  annual  report.  May  15,  1866,  he  said: 
“In  the  latter  part  of  1864,  all  the  improvements  at 
Atlanta,  and  the  railroad  depots  from  Atlanta  to  the 
Oconee  River  were  destroyed,  partly  by  the  Federals 
and  partly  by  the  Confederate  forces.”  The  latter,  it 
appears,  attempted  to  repair  the  damage;  but  were 
only  partially  successful.*® 

The  Central  was  the  last  of  the  old  roads  to  feel 
'the  heavy  hand  of  Sherman ;  but  his  men  had  improved 
in  the  art  of  destruction  with  practice;  and  the  road, 
when  returned  to  its  owners,  was  “completely  destroy¬ 
ed.”**  In  a  partial  report,  December  1,  1865,  the  super¬ 
intendent  spoke  of  the  “total  destruction  of  the  track 
and  bridges  for  about  139  miles.”  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Confederates  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Augusta  branch,  as  soon  as  Sherman’s  forces  had 
passed  Millen,  and  removed  to  the  Georgia  Railroad 
between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  of  rail  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  ties.  Four  engines  had  been  burned, 
and  a  number  of  old  ones  broken  up  by  General  Har¬ 
dee.  “The  cars  of  the  road,”  he  said,  “had  been  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  Confederate  military  authorities  over  five 

18.  H.  ReporU  of  Comm.,  2d.  sew.,  40th.  Couk.,  Na  S,  pp.  62-63. 

19.  This  refers  no  doubt  to  Wilson’s  raid,  April,  1866. 

20.  H.  ReporU  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  S9th.  Cong.,  Na  84  p.  088. 

21.  Ibid.,  No.  8.  pp.  38-43. 
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or  six  States.  Many  had  been  burned  .  .  .  and  those 
left  were  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.”^ 

If  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Union  forces  seem  overdrawn,  we  may 
turn  to  the  reports  of  Sherman  and  his  subordinates. 
Referring  to  the  work  of  his  army  between  Atlanta  and 
Savannah,  Sherman  wrote:  “The  bridges  and  trestles 
were  burned,  the  masonry  of  the  culverts  blown  up. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  iron  rails,  mechanical  skill 
vied  with  native  ingenuity  in  doing  the  most  effective 
work.  The  chief  engineer  designed  a  machine  for 
twisting  the  rails  after  heating  them  in  the  fires  made 
by  burning  the  ties ;  this  was  used  by  the  Michigan  and 
Missouri  engineers.  But  the  infantry,  with  the  mania 
for  destruction  which  permeated  the  army,  joined  in 
the  work,  carrying  the  rails  when  they  came  to  a  red 
heat  to  the  nearest  trees  and  twisting  them  about  the 
trunks  or  warping  them  in  some  fantastic  way  so  that 
they  were  useless  except  for  old  iron  and,  even  as 
such,  in  unmanageable  shape  for  working  in  a  mill. 
About  265  miles  of  railroad  were  thus  destroyed.”^* 
The  reports  of  major-generals  Slocum  and  Howard 
give  the  total  number  of  miles  destroyed  as  310,  and 
the  former’s  description  of  the  havoc  wrought  is  no 
less  enthusiastic  than  that  of  his  chief.^^ 

Sherman’s  forces  also  tore  up  thirty-six  miles  of 
track  on  the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf,  but  the  re¬ 
maining  roads  suffered  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates.  The  Southwestern  reported  that  iron  from 
its  Fort  Gaines  branch  had  been  sent  to  the  Central 
and  other  roads  by  Confederate  officers,  that  the 
bridge  across  the  Flint  had  been  burned  by  them,  and 
that  the  company  had  lost  forty-nine  cars  in  Confed¬ 
erate  service.25  After  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  the 

22.  H.  Report*  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  S9th.  Cong.,  No.  34,  p.  1005. 

23.  War  of  the  RebHlion,  Official  Record*,  Army,  Ser.  I.  Vol.  XXIV,  792. 

24.  Ibid.,  76.  169. 

26.  H.  Report*  of  Comm.,  2d.  seas.,  40th.  Cong.,  No.  3,  pp.  43-48;  H.  Report* 
of  Comm.,  2d.  sesa.,  39th.  Cong.,  Na  34,  pp.  975ff. 
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Confederates  took  up  the  entire  track  of  the  Brunswick 
and  Florida — sixty-five  miles — and  distributed  the  iron 
among  several  roads.  Twenty-eight  miles  of  it  was 
later  placed  on  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  re¬ 
cently  graded  from  Lawtons,  Georgia,  to  Live  Oak, 
Florida,  to  enable  the  Confederacy  to  secure  beef  from 
Florida.  After  the  war,  this  iron  became  the  subject 
of  a  heated  controversy,  but  was  finally  awarded  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  by  the  United  States,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Confederacy,  which,  it  was  claimed,  had 
paid  the  president  of  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  for 
it.2«  The  Macon  and  Augusta  also  lost  heavily.  It  was 
then  under  construction  and  had  fifty  miles  of  new  iron 
ready  to  lay  down.  This  was  taken  by  the  Confederate 
authorities  and  used  on  ironclads.*'^ 

These  physical  losses,  of  course,  were  not  the  only 
ones  sustained  by  the  railroads  during  the  war.  Nearly 
all  had  lost  money  in  the  Confederate  service.  The 
Georgia  held,  in  1866,  Confederate  notes  and  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,117,471.58;  also,  bonds  and  trea¬ 
sury  notes  of  the  State  amounting  to  $345,587.60.  It 
had,  moreover,  an  unpaid  freight  account  against  the 
Confederate  government  for  $674,245.29,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $2,137,304.47.  All  of  this  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  a  dead  loss.  The  Southwestern  lost 
from  similar  causes,  $1,951,520.21  the  Western  and 
Atlantic,  $1,250,000;  and  the  Rome  Railroad,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  $52,509.25.29  Worse  still,  their  credit 
was  badly  strained.  Although  their  indebtedness  was 
low  and  the  interest  in  most  cases  paid,  dividends  due 
Northern  stockholders  had  either  not  been  paid,  or 
paid  to  the  Confederate  government  under  the  regis¬ 
tration  act.  These  must  be  paid,  if  the  roads  were  to 

26.  Ibid.,  67-59;  Hotue  Journal,  Georgia,  1869,  pp.  71Sff. 

27.  H.  Revorta  of  Comm.,  2d.  mss.,  40th.  Cons.,  No.  8,  pp.  67-69. 

28.  Ibid.,  2d.  sess.,  39th.  Cons.,  No.  34,  pp.  974,  984. 

29.  H.  Exea.  Doe.,  2d.  sess.,  40th.  Cong.,  No.  78.  p.  66. 
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borrow  on  terms  at  all  favorable.®®  “The  Georgia 
Central,”  says  Fish,  “seems  to  have  been  the  only  road 
that  could  borrow  at  once  in  open  market;”  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  other  Georgia  roads  preferred  to 
finance  repairs  out  of  their  reserves,  or  from  current 
revenues,  rather  than  borrow  at  high  rates  and  heavy 
discounts.®*  That,  at  all  events,  was  the  course  pursued 
by  the  great  majority.®® 

In  carrying  out  this  conservative  policy,  they  were 
materially  aided  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
roads  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  were  returned  to  the  companies  under  the  terms 
of  a  general  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  dated  August 
8,  1865.  The  first  condition  of  restoration  was  re¬ 
organization  on  a  loyal  basis,  but  the  companies  must 
also  agree  to  make  no  claims  for  damages  against  the 
United  States.  All  rolling  stock  and  other  property, 
which  could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  road, 
was  to  be  restored  to  it,  wherever  found.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  government 
stock  at  a«  appraised  value,  on  twelve  months  credit; 
and  the  department  commanders  were  to  render  an 
account,  wherever  possible,  showing  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Federal  government  on  each  road,  and 
tne  value  of  the  services  performed  by  that  road  for 
said  government.®® 

Several  of  the  Georgia  railroads  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  The  Western  and  At¬ 
lantic  purchased  rolling  stock  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$500,000.  The  Macon  and  Western  bought  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $143,000,  and  received  a  credit  of  $32,000 
for  services  rendered.  The  Southwestern  purchased 
cars  to  the  value  of  $45,000  on  six  months  credit.®* 

80.  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  39th.  Cong.,  No.  84.  ptusim;  FUh,  “South¬ 
ern  Railroads,”  7. 

81.  Ibid.,  19-20 ;  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  40th.  Cong.,  No.  8,  p.  40. 

32.  /bid.,  2d.  sess.,  39th.  Congress,  No.  34,  p.  984  and  passim. 

33.  Fish,  “Southern  Railroads,”  14-16;  H.  Exee.  Doe.,  1st.  sess.,  89th.  Cong., 
No.  165. 

34.  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  40th.  Cong.,  No.  8,  pp.  63-64 ;  ibid.,  89th, 
Cong.,  No.  84,  pp.  61-56,  55-67. 
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The  work  of  restoration,  nevertheless,  proceeded 
slowly.  Traffic  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southwestern 
was  not  seriously  interrupted,  but  the  Fort  Gaines 
branch  was  out  of  commission  until  late  in  1866.*®  The 
Georgia  road  was  put  in  operation  by  the  Confederate 
government;  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  by  the 
Union  forces;  but  in  both  cases  the  work  was  poorly 
done  and  the  service  irregular.*®  The  Macon  and 
Western  had  not  been  taken  over  by  either  govern¬ 
ment;  but  was  greatly  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of 
funds,  inadequate  rolling  stock,  and  the  “roving  habits 
of  the  freedmen.”*’  The  Atlanta  and  West  Point  faced 
much  the  same  difficulties,  but  both  roads  were  in  oper¬ 
ation  by  the  autumn  of  1865.**  The  superintendent  of 
the  Central  reported,  December  1,  1865,  that  trains 
were  running  from  Macon  to  Eatonton,  fifty-eight 
miles,  six  times  a  week ;  while  on  the  Augusta  branch, 
they  were  running  daily  between  that  city  and 
Waynesboro,  thirty-two  miles.  Trains  were  also  run 
daily  between  Savannah  and  station  six  on  the  main 
line,  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles.**  On  February  1, 
1866,  the  rails  between  Savannah  and  Augusta  were 
joined  at  Millen;  but  it  was  not  until  December  of  that 
year  that  trains  were  run  through  from  Savannah  to 
Macon.®*  Repairs  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  which  had 
absorbed  the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf  in  1865,  were 
not  completed  until  April,  1866;  and  nothing  was 
done  on  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  until  after  its  re¬ 
organization  in  1869.®‘  With  the  opening  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  however,  something  approaching  normalcy  had 
been  achieved;  and  the  older  roads  entered  upon  a 

S5.  H.  Reports  of  Comm.,  2d.  sees..  S9th.  Cong.,  No.  34.  p.  943  and  passim. 
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period  of  prosperity  evidenced  by  the  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends  nearly  equal  to  those  paid  before  the  war.** 

Yet  the  roads  were  still  far  below  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  war  found  them.  In  December, 
1865,  the  superintendent  of  the  Macon  and  Western 
wrote  that  twenty-seven  miles  of  track  had  been,  in 
a  manner,  restored  by  dint  of  straightening  bent  and 
twisted  rails,  by  patching  with  different  sizes  of  old 
rails,  and  by  the  use  of  about  eight  miles  of  light  T 
rail  taken  from  the  Southwestern  by  the  Confederates ; 
but  all  of  this,  he  thought,  would  have  to  be  replaced 
with  good,  uniform  rail  of  proper  size  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  re¬ 
ported,  August  1,  1865,  that  the  iron  of  this  road  was 
wearing  out  rapidly ;  and  that  ten  miles  of  new  T  rail 
was  badly  needed  to  replace  light  flange  rail  in  use 
since  1850.  He  recommended  that  the  best  of  the  old 
bars  be  used  for  repairs,  and  the  rest  rerolled  into  T 
rails.  The  president  of  the  Georgia,  in  a  report  of 
May  15,  1866,  complained  of  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
work  done  on  that  road  by  the  Confederate  authori¬ 
ties;  and  the  superintendent  reported  that  much  new 
iron  had  been  purchased,  that  the  round-house  at  At¬ 
lanta  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  soon,  that  the  company 
had  only  one-half  as  many  cars  as  in  i860,  and  that 
four  or  five  new  locomotives  were  needed.*® 

Much  more  evidence  of  the  same  general  purport 
might  be  adduced ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  make 
it  clear  that  heavy  outlays  would  continue  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  years,  if  the  Georgia  railroads  were  to 
be  restored  to  pre-war  condition,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  brought  up  to  date.  Such  outlays  could,  of 
course,  be  made  only  in  the  event  of  continued  pros¬ 
perity  and  efficient  management  unless,  indeed,  the 
stockholders  were  willing  to  forego  part,  or  all,  of 
their  dividends — a  most  unlikely  contingency. 

42.  Thompaon,  Reeonatruetion,  810>S21. 

4S.  H.  Revorit  of  Comm.,  2d.  seas.,  $9th.  Coiik..  No.  S4,  pp.  943-944,  963-954, 
976S.  986ff. 
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Such  prosperity  as  the  roads  were  then  enjoying 
rested,  however,  upon  a  precarious  foundation.  High 
prices  for  cotton,  the  urgent  demand  for  clothing  and 
provisions  from  the  North  and  Northwest,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  refugees,  made  high  rates  possible;  and  the 
traffic  managers  appear  to  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.** 

Passenger  rates  were  at  first  almost  prohibitive. 
The  fare  from  Macon  to  Milledgeville  in  May,  1865, 
was  three  dollars,  or  eight  cents  per  mile ;  but  in  that 
month  the  Central,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the 
Southwestern  reduced  fares  to  five  cents  a  mile  in 
specie,  or  national  currency,  and  double  that  in  bills 
of  the  best  State  banks.*®  This  rate,  although  higher 
tnan  that  prevailing  in  the  late  fifties,  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  roads 
and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of 
specie  in  the  State,  fares  would  undoubtedly  be  paid 
mostly  in  national  currency — still  infiated— or  State 
bills.**  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  State  road  did 
not  follow  the  lead  of  the  Central  and  its  allies  until 
October,  1867;  and  that  the  fare  from  Augusta  to 
New  York,  where  water  competition  existed,  was  at 
this  time  thirty-six  dollars,  or  a  little  over  four  cents 
per  mile.*’  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  some  of  the 
roads  were  then  carrying  returning  soldiers  free  of 
charge,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  more  profitable  busi¬ 
ness;  and  that  after  mid-summer,  1865,  the  passenger 
traffic  was  so  light  that  high  fares  scarcely  constituted 
a  serious  burden  on  the  community.*® 

Freight  rates  remained  for  some  time  at  the  level 
of  June,  1863,  when  they  had  been  payable  in  redun- 

44.  Ibid.,  982ff. 

46.  Thompson,  109;  Augiuta  Conatitutionalitt,  May  28,  1865. 

46.  The  preyaiUnK  rate  in  the  late  fifties  had  been  four  cents.  Phillips,  292. 
An  Illinois  law  of  1871  fixed  a  siidins  scale  of  fares,  ucording  to  STOss 
earnings  per  mile,  ranging  from  2^  to  6V4  cents.  Illinoia  Publie  Lava, 
1871-2,  p.  640. 

47.  Southern  Watehman,  October  9,  1867,  p.  2;  April  3,  1867  (advertisement), 

48.  H.  Beporte  of  Comm..  2d.  aeaa.,  S9th.  Cong.,  No.  34,  pp.  982-983. 
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dant  paper.*®  About  October  1,  1866,  the  president  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  announced  that  the  freight  on 
all  goods  from  Thomasville,  then  the  western  terminus, 
had  been  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  that  cotton 
would  be  carried  250  miles  for  $3.50  a  bale — about 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile.®®  With  cotton  averag¬ 
ing  thirty-seven  cents  per  pound  between  August  and 
October,  1866,  this  rate  would  probably  not  have 
seemed  unreasonable,  if  it  had  obtained  generally.  The 
other  Georgia  roads  were,  however,  slow  to  follow 
suit,  while  it  appeared  that  cotton  was  even  then  being 
carried  from  Atlanta  by  a  roundabout  route  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  New  York  for  $5.80 
per  bale — about  one  half  cent  a  mile.®^  The  presence 
of  competition  in  the  latter  case,  especially  of  water 
competition,  made  a  difference;  but  the  farmers  and 
small-town  shippers  could  not  see  this.  They  argued 
that  if  a  railroad  could  carry  part  of  its  freight  at  a 
certain  rate,  it  could  carry  all  of  it  at  that  rate.  They 
were  wrong,  of  course,  but  they  were  in  no  mood  for 
argument ;  and  they  felt  that  they  had  a  serious  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  road  which  served  them.  We  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  railway  executives  in  this  situation,  for 
we  know  that  the  war  was  not  of  their  making;  but 
we  feel  that  the  imposition  of  high  rates  on  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  was,  at  this  critical  time,  a  serious  error. 

The  railroads  of  the  Northwest  made  a  similar 
error  at  this  time,  with  less  justification,  and  several 
States  in  that  section  passed  laws  providing  for  State 
regulation  of  rates.  There  was  agitation  in  favor  of 
such  action  in  Georgia,  but  nothing  definite  was  ac¬ 
complished  until  after  the  depression  of  1873.®*  The 

49.  Thompson,  109. 

50.  Southern  Watchman,  October  S,  1866,  p.  2. 

51.  Ibid.,  p.  3  (adv.).  Cotton  prices  from  Hunt’s  Merchant  Magazine,  October, 
1808. 

52.  lUinoit  Public  Lawt,  1871-2;  Minnesota  General  Laws,  1871,  61-60.  The 
Georgia  Constitution  of  1877,  Art.  IV,  sec.  II,  paragraph  I,  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  "regulate  freight  and  passenger  tarilTs:”  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  tbe  Railroad  Commission  was  established.  Acts  of 
the  General  Assembly,  1878-9,  p.  125. 
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majority,  true  to  laissez-faire  principles,  insisted  that 
the  cure  for  unreasonable  rates  was  more  competition, 
while  wily  promoters  argued  that  the  particular  road 
in  which  they  were  interested  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  the  State  by  several  times  its 
cost.®* 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Macon  and  Augusta 
had  been  chartered  shortly  before  the  war  in  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Macon  from  what  she  considered 
the  monopolistic  sway  of  the  Central  and  its  allies.®^ 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  legislature  now  began  to 
grant  charters  to  any  groups  of  promoters  who  cared 
to  ask  for  them,  although  Major  Wallace,  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  the  State  road,  sounded  a  warning 
that  Georgia  already  had  all  the  railroads  warranted 
by  her  resources  and  commerce,  and  predicted  that 
such  free  capital  as  existed  would  find  more  profitable 
employment  in  the  development  of  the  agi’icultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.®®  His  warning 
was  timely  and  the  accuracy  of  his  prediction  soon 
verified.  Of  the  ten  railroads  chartered  in  the  years 
1866  and  1867,  none  got  beyond  the  stage  of  opening 
subscription  books,  and  work  on  those  begun  before 
the  war  still  languished.  Such  local  capital  as  was  free 
for  investment  sought  other  fields;  and  Northern  capi¬ 
talists,  burned  by  the  fire  of  the  Civil  War,  were  as  yet 
decidedly  timid.®* 

The  advocates  of  State  aid  to  railroads  now  came  to 
the  front.  The  policy,  of  course,  was  not  new,  in  Geor¬ 
gia  or  elsewhere;  but  it  was  now  to  appear  in  a  new, 
and  more  insidious,  form.  Before  the  war,  Georgia 
had  aided  railroad  companies  by  granting  exemption 
from  taxation,  except  on  income,  or  by  subscribing  to 

5S.  See  especially  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  March  18,  1869,  Kranting  State 
aid  to  the  Brunswick  and  Albany.  Aeta  of  the  General  Aiaembly,  1869,  p.  149 ; 
also,  AUanto  Constitution,  January  20,  1869. 

64.  Athena  Georgian,  April  3.  1877 ;  //.  Reporta  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  40th.  Con- 
Kreas,  Na  8,  pp.  67-59. 

66.  H.  Reporta  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  39th.  Cong.,  No.  34,  p.  940. 

66.  Fish,  “Southern  Railroads.”  20  and  note. 
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the  stock  of  the  road;  but  at  this  time  the  State  had 
no  funds  for  investment,  and  tax  exemption  had  proven 
inadequate.  So  a  plan,  already  used  in  the  North,  was 
suggested  under  which  the  State  would  endorse  the 
bonds  of  prospective  roads,  securing  in  return  a  first 
lien  on  all  the  properties  of  the  companies.  This 
method  fitted  in  with  the  schemes  of  certain  promoters 
who  had  learned  that  railroads  could  be  built  on  the 
money  of  other  people,  provided  you  could  find  some 
responsible  political  unit  to  go  security  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  appealed  also  to  the  legislators  of  Georgia 
because  the  liability  assumed  was  contingent  and  the 
possibility  that  the  State  might  have  to  pay,  apparent¬ 
ly  remote. 

Several  bills  which  proposed  to  loan  the  credit  of 
the  State  to  railway  companies  had  been  vetoed  by 
Governor  Jenkins  early  in  1866,  on  the  ground  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  government  would  not 
warrent  such  aid but  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the 
friends  of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  war  had  completed  only  forty  out  of  a 
projected  185  miles  of  line,  began  a  drive  for  State 
endorsement  of  its  bonds.  They  pleaded  financial  em¬ 
barrassment  caused  by  the  war ;  also,  that  the  country 
through  which  the  road  was  to  run  was  too  poor  to  sup¬ 
port  such  an  undertaking.  There  was  opposition,  of 
course,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Central;  but  in 
December  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  which,  with 
some  modifications  suggested  by  experience,  became 
a  model  for  subsequent  grants  of  State  endorsement.  It 
authorized  the  governor  to  endorse  the  bonds  of  the 
road  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per  mile  for  as  many 
miles  as  were  then  completed,  and  a  like  amount  per 
mile  for  each  additional  ten  miles.  The  governor  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  road  was  completed  and  in  run¬ 
ning  order  for  the  entire  number  of  miles  upon  which 


57.  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1866,  p.  354. 
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endorsement  was  sought ;  also,  that  the  road  was  free 
from  all  liens,  or  other  encumbrances,  which  might 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  State’s  lien  on  all  the  property 
of  the  company  at  the  time,  or  which  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  later.  In  default  of  interest  payments,  the 
governor  was  authorized  to  seize  the  road.®® 

This  was  the  only  instance  of  State  endorsement 
during  the  first  period  of  reconstruction ;  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  again  in  the  legislature  of  1868,  the  first 
to  meet  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  reported, 
September,  1868,  that  bills  granting  State  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000  had  come  before  it;  and  it  re¬ 
commended  that  all  such  measures  be  laid  over  until 
the  next  session  in  view  of  the  unsettled  political  con¬ 
dition  and  the  state  of  the  treasury.  One  member  of 
the  Committee  asked  that  an  exception  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line  because 
it  would  open  up  a  valuable  section  of  the  State  and 
form  part  of  a  trunk  line  between  North  and  South, 
also,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states.®®  The 
need  for  such  a  line  had  been  demonstrated  during  the 
war,  the  road  had  many  friends  in  the  legislature,  and 
an  act  was  finally  passed  authorizing  the  endorsement 
of  the  company’s  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  per 
mile  on  the  completion  of  twenty  mile  sections.  Ad¬ 
ditional  safeguards  were  provided.  First,  the  bonds 
were  not  to  be  sold  at  less  than  ninety  cents  on  the 
dollar;  any  citizen  or  taxpayer  might  bring  suit  to 
restrain  such  sale;  and  on  proof  of  it  all  further  en¬ 
dorsements  were  to  be  withheld.  Second,  the  bonds  en¬ 
dorsed  must  not  exceed  the  amount  per  mile  already 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  and  must  not  exceed  $1,- 
500,000  in  any  event.®®  At  the  same  session,  aid  was 

S8.  Aet$  of  the  General  Aeeemblii,  1866-7,  pp.  107-8. 

69.  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp.  248-9,  269 :  Southern  Watchman,  March  4,  1868, 
p.  2,  quotinK  Atlanta  New  Era;  ibid.,  January  10,  1869. 

60.  Aete.  1868,  pp.  148-146. 
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granted  to  the  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  to  the 
Macon  and  Augusta  on  similar  terms.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  in  aid  of  the  latter  set  forth  the  principle 
arguments  in  its  favor — ^the  importance  of  the  road 
to  the  city  of  Macon,  and  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  State,  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  war, 
and  the  seizure  by  the  Confederacy  of  a  large  supply 
of  new  iron.®* 

The  years  1869  and  1870,  however,  marked  the 
climax  of  the  policy.  The  legislature,  after  its  reorgani¬ 
zation  by  Governor  Bullock  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  negro  members  expelled  at  it  first  session,  had 
passed  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  governor’s 
friend  and  financial  agent,  Hannibal  I.  Kimball,  who 
was  interested  in  many  schemes  but  chiefly  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads  on  the  proceeds  of  State-en¬ 
dorsed  bonds.*2 

The  Brunswick  and  Albany,  his  pet  project,  may 
fairly  be  called  the  Union  Pacific  of  Georgia.  Organ¬ 
ized  in  1869  by  the  bondholders  of  the  defunct  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Florida,  it  inherited  all  the  rights  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  was  permitted  to  issue  paid  up  stock  to  said  bond¬ 
holders  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds  held,  and  authorized  to  increase  its  stock  to 
$30,000  per  mile.®*  Its  next  move  was  to  apply  for 
State  aid.  It  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  $3,- 
400,000,  including  claims  against  individuals  and  other 
companies,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  taken 
possession  of  the  road  without  the  consent  of  the  real 
owners,  most  of  whom  were  Northern  men,  and  had 
later  “torn  up  and  demolished  sixty-five  miles  of  the 
road,’’  which  had  cost  the  proprietors  about  $1,800,- 
000.  The  iron,  they  claimed,  had  later  been  seized  by 
the  Confederate  government  and  distributed  among  a 


61.  Act*.  1868,  141-142. 

62.  Thompson.  217-221. 

63.  AeU.  1869,  pp.  58-69. 
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number  of  roads,  including  the  Western  and  Atlantic, 
which  received  about  six  hundred  tons.  For  this  they 
claimed  direct  damages,  amounting  with  interest  to 
$75,000.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  road  should  be 
especially  well  built  because  it  would  ultimately  be¬ 
come  a  link  in  a  great  trunk  line  from  the  Pacific, 
which  would  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  along 
its  line  from  four  to  five  times.  The  representatives  of 
the  company  asserted  that  it  was  out  of  debt  and  will¬ 
ing  to  release  the  State  from  all  claims  for  damages  in 
consideration  of  a  grant  of  State  endorsement  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  per  mile.®^ 

The  bill  embodying  the  company’s  proposal  met 
with  strenuous  opposition,  inspired,  so  its  friends 
charged,  by  the  Central  and  other  roads ;  but  it  passed 
both  houses  by  safe  margins,  and  was  approved  by  the 
governor,  March  18,  1869.  Its  provisions  appeared  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  more  effectively 
than  former  measures  had  done.  It  bound  the  company 
to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  conveying  to  the  State 
Treasurer  and  his  successors  “all  rights,  franchises  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  said  Brunswick  and  Al¬ 
bany  by  the  several  acts  ...  in  reference  thereto,”  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000  per  mile.  The  bonds  covering  the  first  twenty 
miles  were  to  be  presented  to  the  treasurer  for  his 
endorsement  whenever  the  completion  of  the  said 
twenty  miles  should  be  certified  by  an  engineer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Other  bonds  might  be 
endorsed  on  the  completion  of  ten-mile  sections,  the 
company  was  required  to  build  at  least  fifty  miles  each 
year,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  act  by  the 

64.  Ibid.,  149-162.  This  act  waa  evidently  passed  without  suflScient  discussion 
to  satisfy  its  opponents.  See  a  protest  and  counter  protest,  which  also  sum 
up  the  arsuments  of  both  sides.  House  Journal,  1869,  TlSff.  On  the  merits 
of  the  company’s  claims,  see  H.  Reporta  of  Comm.,  2d.  sess.,  40th.  Cons.. 
No.  S.  pp.  43-48.  49-60.  57-69. 
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company  would  “release  and  discharge  the  State  from 
all  claims  recited  in  the  preamble”  of  the  act.*®  These 
provisions  indicate  a  growing  distrust  of  the  governor 
and  his  friend,  Kimball,  but  in  the  end  they  proved 
woefully  inadequate. 

At  the  same  session,  the  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert, 
chartered  in  1866  but  still  in  the  paper  stage,  was 
granted  aid,  as  was  also  the  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  and 
Columbus.  The  former’s  bonds  were  to  be  endorsed 
at  $12,500  per  mile  on  the  completion  of  five-mile  sec¬ 
tions  ;  those  of  the  latter,  at  $12,000,  on  the  completion 
of  each  twenty  miles.  Both  of  these  were  Kimball 
projects.®*  The  governor  was  also  authorized  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile  for  the 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  road  which  lay  within  the 
State,  upon  the  completion  of  the  same.*'^ 

The  next  session  of  this  famous— or  infamous — 
legislature  carried  it  still  farther  away  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  An  act  of  October  27,  1870, 
authorized  the  endorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Macon 
and  Brunswick  for  an  additional  three  thousand  per 
mile;  and  on  October  seventeenth  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  exchange  the  gold  bonds  of  the  State  for 
the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  and  Al¬ 
bany  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  per  mile.*® 
Moreover,  the  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert,  which  had 
received  State  endorsement  on  275  of  its  bonds,  cover¬ 
ing  all  but  one  mile  of  its  total  length,  was  given  a  new 
charter,  which  changed  its  name  to  the  Cherokee  Rail¬ 
road,  permitted  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock,  and 
provided  for  its  extension  east  and  west  to  the  State 
lines.**  This  charter  made  no  mention  of  State  aid,  and 

65.  Acts,  1869,  pp.  149-152.  As  amended,  the  bonds  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
Kovemor,  not  to  the  treasurer,  for  endorsement.  Ibid.,  1870,  p.  300. 

66.  Ibid.,  152-153,  69-61. 

67.  Ibid.,  147-148. 

68.  Ibid.,  1870.  pp.  336,  300.  The  latter  act  as  printed  gives  no  hint  of  its 
real  purpose.  See  Report  of  the  Bond  Inveetigating  Committee,  1872,  p.  164. 

69.  Ibid.,  310-812. 
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the  legislature  had  specifically  declared  that  the  aid 
granted  to  the  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert  should  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  the  portion  of  that  road  between  said 
points ;  but  the  resolution  imposing  this  restriction  was 
now  rescinded,  and  the  way  cleared  for  State  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Cherokee  bonds  at  the  same  rate  as  on  its 
predecessor — $12,500  per  mile.’®  All  this  was  done,  be 
it  noted,  in  the  face  of  a  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  road,  included  in  the  report  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Work,  August  15,  1870,  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  a  total  stock  subscription  of  $300,000  had 
been  paid.” 

Other  grants  were  made  at  this  and  the  succeeding 
session,  including  one  to  the  Atlanta  and  Blue  Ridge, 
another  Kimball  project;  and,  by  the  close  of  1871, 
the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  loaned  to  thirty-seven 
railroads  to  an  amount  exceeding  thirty  million  dollars. 
Most  of  these  roads,  of  course,  existed  only  on  paper; 
and  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  call  for  their  en¬ 
dorsements  in  the  near  future,  if  ever.  The  Macon  and 
Augusta,  indeed,  resigned  its  claim,  having  made  bet¬ 
ter  terms  with  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  rail¬ 
roads;  and  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line  re¬ 
turned  $240,000  of  endorsed  bonds  for  much  the  same 
reason.’^  The  State  had,  nevertheless,  actually  become 
liable  on  railroad  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,733,000 
out  of  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $18,183,000.” 

The  immediate  result  of  the  agitation  for  more 
railroads,  as  a  remedy  for  high  rates,  accompanied  by 
this  lavish  use  of  the  State’s  credit,  was  an  increase 
of  840  miles  in  the  railway  net  between  1865  and 
1873.”  That  no  such  result — glorious  or  inglorious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  view— could  have  been  ac- 

70.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  pp.  687-688 ;  H.  Journal,  1869,  pp.  612,  689 ;  Aeta. 
1870,  p.  600. 

71.  Senate  Journal,  1870,  p.  796ff. 

72.  Acts,  1870,  pp.  293-297 :  Thompson,  236,  quotins  “Report  of  Goremor  Bul¬ 
lock,  July  5,  1871,”  in  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  July  22,  1871. 

73.  Report  of  the  Bond  Inveetigating  Comm.,  1872,  pp.  13-14 ;  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  1871.  p.  10. 

74.  Poor,  1868-9,  pp.  20-21 ;  1878-4,  zxyiii-zxix. 
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hieved  without  the  aid  of  the  State  is  almost  self  evi¬ 
dent.  A  few  facts  will,  we  hope,  convince  the  skeptical. 
In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  sixty 
railroad  charters  issued  between  1865  and  1873,  thirty- 
nine  were  granted  in  1869  and  1870,  which  were  the 
active  years  of  State  aid.’®  In  the  second  place,  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  increase  in  mileage  during  the 
period  was  built  in  the  years  1867-1871;  and  only  two 
important  roads — the  Macon  and  Augusta  and  the  At¬ 
lanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line — were  completed  without 
State  aid  during  the  entire  period.’* 

Of  the  State-aided  roads,  however,  only  four  made 
any  considerable  progress,  and  two  of  these  had  been 
started  before  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Brunswick 
and  Albany  was  completed  as  far  as  the  latter  city  in 
November,  1871.  It  had  graded  an  additional  seventy 
miles  to  Eufaula,  Alabama,  a  total  of  242  miles;  but 
its  financial  affairs  were  already  in  a  desperate  condi¬ 
tion.  It  had  received  State  endorsement  on  its  first 
mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  exchange  its  second  mortgage  bonds 
for  gold  bonds  of  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $1,800,000. 
It  also  had  preferrel  stock,  issued  to  the  bondholders 
of  the  Brunswick  and  Florida,  its  predecessor,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,350,000,  and  authorized  common, 
amounting  to  $2,548,000,  none  of  which,  apparently, 
had  been  paid  in.  After  less  than  six  months  of  oper¬ 
ation,  it  defaulted  and  was  sold  under  foreclosure,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1873.”  The  Macon  and  Brunswick  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1870 ;  and  by  the  close 
of  that  year  State-endorsed  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000  had  been  issued  in  its  favor.  It  was  capi¬ 
talized  at  $3,500,000,  with  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $3,- 
750,000.  Early  in  1872,  it  was  in  default,  and  was  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  in  November.  It  was  bought  by  the 

76.  Fitcure*  based  on  actual  count.  Acts,  1864-1881. 

76.  Poor,  1873-4,  xxviii-xxix ;  1878,  496,  610. 

77.  Commercial  and  FinaneM  Chronicle,  July  22,  1871 ;  Poor,  1878-4,  pp.  481- 
482:  1878,  p.  600. 
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State  for  $1,000,000,  June  1,  1875,  and  sold  in  1880 
to  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  for  $1,- 
125,000.’®  The  South  Georgia  and  Florida  was  opened 
from  Thomasville,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  to  Pelham, 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  in  1869.  It  was  then 
purchased  by  the  latter  and  extended  to  East  Albany, 
an  additional  thirty-four  miles.’*  The  twenty-four  miles 
of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  within  the  State 
were  completed  by  August,  1870,  but  on  January  1, 
1871  the  company  was  in  default;  and  the  Georgia 
section  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  receiver,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Bullock.*® 

Several  minor  projects  were  begun  during  these 
troubled  years,  on  the  promise  of  State  aid;  but  all 
soon  came  to  grief.  The  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert, 
reorganized  in  1870  as  the  Cherokee,  had  built  only 
twenty-three  miles  at  the  close  of  1871,  when  it  de¬ 
faulted.  It  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1878  for  $29,- 
500,  although  it  had  received  State  endorsed  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $575,000.**  The  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert 
and  Columbus  had  graded  only  twenty  miles  when  it 
defaulted,  December,  1872.  It  was  reorganized  in  1881 
as  the  Chattanooga,  Columbus  and  Florida.**  The 
North  and  South  Georgia,  planned  to  extend  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Rome,  135  miles,  had  completed  twenty 
miles  in  1872  and  graded  forty  miles  additional.  It 
soon  defaulted  on  its  State-endorsed  bonds  and  was 
sold  by  the  State,  September  11,  1877.  It  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  1878  as  the  Columbus  and  Rome.®*  The  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia,  chartered  in  1854  to  build  from 
Decatur,  Alabama,  to  Rome,  was  granted  State  en¬ 
dorsement  during  this  period ;  but,  as  late  as  1875,  it 
had  graded  only  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  The  Mem¬ 
phis  Branch  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1868  to  build 

78.  AeU,  1876,  p.  871 ;  NorHuatt  Gtorgian,  AUiena,  June  9,  1876,  p.  2 ;  Poor,  • 
1878,  p.  611, 

79.  Poor.  1878,  p.  498. 

80.  Senate  Journal,  1870,  pp.  778-779 ;  Poor,  1871.2,  p.  621. 

81.  Ibid..  1878-4,  p.  482;  1878,  p.  606. 

82.  Ibid..  1878-4,  p.  482 ;  1886,  p.  961 :  AeU.  1881,  p.  681. 

88.  Poor,  1878-4,  p.  99 :  1878.  p.  607 ;  1879,  p.  618B. 
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from  Rome  “westerward  toward  Gadsden,  Alabama.” 
It  was  granted  State  aid  in  1871 ;  but,  when  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  1877,  it  had  graded  only  seventeen  miles 
and  laid  five  miles  of  track.®^ 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  appears  that  all 
the  roads  which  actually  received  State  aid  between 
1865  and  1872,  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Florida,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
before  the  close  of  the  latter  year;  and  that  some  to 
whom  aid  had  been  promised  did  not  reach  the  point 
at  which  they  could  legally  claim  it.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  latter,  indeed,  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
a  preliminary  survey. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic,  meanwhile,  was  fur¬ 
nishing  abundant  evidence  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  a  publicly  owned  utility  under  an  incompetent  or 
corrupt  government.  Lack  of  space,  however,  compels 
us  to  be  content  with  the  high  lights  of  the  story.*® 

When  returned  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties,  September,  1865,  the  road  was  in  bad  condition; 
and  it  wis  necessary,  during  the  next  two  years,  to 
spend  some  $800,000  on  repairs  and  equipment.  Most 
of  the  latter  was  purchased  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  on  credit;  but,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Major  Campbell  Wallace,  the  debt  to  the  United 
States  was  paid  in  full,  October  26,  1867.*®  With  the 
establishment  of  Radical  rule,  however,  the  old  officials 
were  replaced  by  friends  and  henchmen  of  Governor 
Bullock,  who  managed,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
to  pile  up  a  debt  of  $750,000  instead  of  contributing 
a  substantial  sum  to  the  State  treasury  as  could  easily 
have  been  done.*'^ 


84.  Poor,  1878.4,  p.  93;  1878,  p.  611. 

86.  The  story  has  been  well  told  by  Professor  Thompson,  Reeonttruetion  in 
Georgia,  288-264. 

86.  Southern  Watchman,  November  27,  1867.  The  State  later  received  $199,000 
in  settlement  of  claims  airainst  the  United  States  under  an  act  of  March 
8,  1877.  Athens  Georgian,  May  16,  1877 ;  V.  S.  Statutes,  2d.  sess.,  44th. 
Cons.,  Chapter  119. 

87.  Thompson,  238.  The  road  had  paid  $460,000  into  the  State  treasury  in  1860. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  1866,  p.  4. 
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In  these  circumstances,  dissatisfaction  was  wide¬ 
spread.  A  bill  to  place  the  control  of  the  road  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  was  tabled,  September  29,  1868, 
for  the  balance  of  the  session;  and,  in  reporting  the 
fact,  a  prominent  Augusta  paper  said :  “It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  the  interest  of  the  Road  and  of  the  State,  that 
it  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Express 
Agent  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  good  and  reliable 
men.”®*  In  1869,  a  joint  committee  reported  that  waste¬ 
ful  management  was  due  to  an  old  evil — employing  the 
road  for  political  purposes — and  there  was  much  talk 
of  selling  it;*®  but,  in  1870,  another  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  friends  of  the  administration,  reported  that 
the  charges  of  mismanagement  and  corruption  had  not 
been  sustained,  although  it  was  forced  to  admit  that 
unduly  large  fees  had  been  paid  to  attorneys.  It  re¬ 
gretted  the  fact  that  no  money  was  being  paid  to  the 
State,  but  “felt  satisfied”  that  the  surplus  earnings 
were  being  applied  to  permanent  improvements.®® 
After  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  affairs  of 
the  road  went  from  bad  to  worse;  and,  in  October, 
1870,  the  Democrats  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  lease  of  the  road,  which  received  enough  Republi¬ 
can  votes  to  pass  it  by  comfortable  majorities,  90  to 
31  in  the  House  and  25  to  7  in  the  Senate.®^  The  act 
authorized  the  governor  to  lease  the  road  to  a  private 
company,  not  a  connecting  railroad,  for  a  rental  of  not 
less  than  $25,000  per  month ;  it  provided  that  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  members  of  the  leasing  company  should  be 
citizens  and  residents  of  Georgia  of  at  least  five  years 
standing.  The  members  must,  moreover,  be  worth  at 
least  $500,000  in  their  own  right,  clear  of  all  indebted¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  company  must  give  bond  for  $8,000,000, 
of  which  $5,000,000  must  be  in  Georgia.  There  was 

88.  ChronieU  and  Sentinel,  September  29,  1868.  Bullock  had  been  agent  of  the 
Southern  Elxpress  Co.  at  Augusta  before  the  war. 

89.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  p.  468fr. 

90.  Ibid.,  1870,  Part  I.  920-930;  testimony,  819-920. 

91.  Thompson,  261. 
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to  be  no  discrimination  in  rates  against  any  connecting 
road,  and  local  rates  were  not  to  be  higher  on  the 
average  than  on  the  Central,  or  the  Macon  and  West- 
ern.®2  The  road  was  leased,  December  27,  1870,  to  a 
company  headed  by  ex-Governor  Brown  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  rental  of  $25,000  per  month,  although  a  rival 
company,  made  up  largely  of  Atlanta  merchants,  had 
bid  $35,000.98 

The  passage  of  the  lease  act  by  a  legislature  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  governor  and  his  friends,  caused  some 
surprise;  and  when  the  omnipresent  Kimball  and  his 
father-in-law,  George  Clarke,  appeared  among  the 
lessees,  charges  of  unfairness  were  at  once  made 
against  Governor  Bullock.**  The  fact  that  Benjamin  H. 
Hill  was  also  a  member  of  the  company,  called  forth 
bitter  comment,  especially  the  following:  “Joe  Brown 
and  Ben  Hill,  cheek  by  jowl  politically,  is  a  merry  piece 
of  humor.”95  The  people,  however,  appeared  glad  to 
have  the  road  taken  out  of  politics  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  $25,000  would  come  into  the  treasury 
each  month  instead  of  several  times  that  amount  going 
out.98 

The  worst  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  State 
road  took  place  after  the  decision  to  lease  it  was  reach¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  after  the  flight  of  Bul¬ 
lock,  found  incontrovertible  evidence  of  corruption, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  purchasing  agent, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  superintendent,  Foster  Blod¬ 
gett.  False  accounts  were  made  for  goods  never  pur¬ 
chased,  double  prices  were  charged  and  the  surplus 
divided  between  the  parties  to  the  bargain.  The  largest 
single  item  was  a  payment  of  more  than  $30,000  to 

92.  Acts,  1870,  p.  423-427 

93.  Thompson,  251.  This  company  had  offered  among  its  securities  the  Central 
and  other  railroad  properties,  which  the  officers  of  these  roads  declared  were 
offered  without  their  sanction. 

94.  See  especially  a  letter  of  Robert  Toomhs  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  Dec.  30,  1870, 
American  Hist.  Ass'n  Heports,  1911,  U.  711-712. 

96.  Atlanta  Constitution,  Jan.  11.  1871. 

96.  Thompson,  254 ;  Southern  Watchman,  Aug.  21,  1872. 
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the  so-called  Tennessee  Car  Company,  a  Kimball  enter¬ 
prise,  for  cars  never  delivered.  The  committee  also 
found  that  an  Atlanta  firm  had  received  $1,650  for 
liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  of  1870,  which  helps  to  explain 
the  whitewashing  report  of  that  body.*’ 

The  charges  of  unfairness  in  connection  with  the 
leasing  of  the  road,  were  investigated  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  in  December,  1871.  The  majority 
reported  that  Governor  Bullock  had  acted  unfairly  in 
creating  suspicion  of  his  intention  to  grant  the  lease 
to  certain  parties  regardless  of  the  bids  submitted ;  that 
the  competition  among  bidders  was  unfair,  thwarting 
competition;  and  that  H.  I.  Kimball  had  “manipu¬ 
lated”  Governor  Bullock  in  procuring  the  lease.  The 
minority  member,  A.  D.  Nunnally,  of  the  Senate,  re¬ 
ported  no  unfairness  in  the  award,  since  the  other  bid¬ 
ders  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
act.  The  legislature,  although  Democratic,  voted  to 
uphold  the  lease.**  Four  years  later,  another  committee 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  bribery  in  connection 
with  this  vote,  although  the  testimony  shows  that  ex- 
Governor  Brown,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
directors,  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
company,  had  paid  out  about  $21,000  without  vouchers 
for  the  use  of  the  columns  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  other  papers,  and  as  retainers.  The  former  gover¬ 
nor,  it  is  true,  testified  that  he  had  been  careful  to  “im¬ 
press  upon  attorneys  that  they  were  not  to  pay  money, 
or  use  improper  influence  with  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  or  government  officers.”**  How  far  such  a  warn¬ 
ing  would  be  effective,  if,  indeed,  it  was  meant  to  be 
taken  seriously,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

97.  Joint  Committee  to  inveetigote  the  W.  and  A.  R.  R.,  1872,  p.  IIIS.,  187. 

98.  Houee  Journal,  1871,  App. ;  ibid.,  1872,  p.  369 ;  Journal,  1872, 

296-297. 

99.  "StenoKrmphic  report  of  testimony  before  m  joint  committee  to  inyestigste 
W.  »nd  A.  Lease,”  Athene  Georgian,  March  21,  1876.  Supplement. 
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Returning  to  the  affairs  of  the  private  roads,  we 
find  that  the  older  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf,  continued  to  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity  until  the  agricultural  depression  preceding 
the  Panic  of  1873.  By  this  time,  however,  the  process 
of  consolidation  had  reduced  the  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  lines  to  four.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  had  taken 
over  the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf  in  1865,  as  pre¬ 
viously  noted.  The  Southwestern  had  absorbed  the 
Muscogee  in  1868,  thus  gaining  entrance  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  city  of  Columbus.  The  Central,  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  the  threatened  competition  of  the 
Macon  and  Augusta,  and  the  new  roads  of  the  South¬ 
east,  leased  the  Southwestern  in  1869,  and  the  Macon 
and  Western  in  1871.  Stockholders  of  the  former  were 
guaranteed  seven  per  cent,  or  eight,  if  the  Central  paid 
ten.  Those  of  the  latter  were  placed  on  an  equality 
with  those  of  the  Central,  and  the  two  roads  were  con¬ 
solidated  in  December,  1872.^®® 

The  year  1871-2  brought  a  decline  of  about  seven 
per  cent  in  the  total  gross  earnings  of  Georgia’s  rail¬ 
roads.  From  1871  to  1874  inclusive,  the  decrease  was 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  while  the  gross  earnings  per 
mile  fell  off  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  net  earnings 
decreased  even  more  rapidly — from  $2,618,958  to 
$1,819,483,  or  about  one-third.  Conditions  improved 
after  1874,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  save  the  newer 
roads  from  disaster.  To  the  list  of  those  whose  failure 
has  been  chronicled,  must  be  added  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  the  Air  Line,  and  the  Georgia  Southern,  making 
in  all  a  total  of  approximately  950  miles,  or  well  over 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  State,  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  the  years  1873-9.^®^  The  roads  which 
remained  solvent  were  obliged  to  curtail  dividends  de- 

100.  Poor,  1872-S.  zliv-xlv ;  1878-4,  zlviii-xliz:  1874-6,  lii-Iiii;  1876-6,  lii-liU; 

1876-7,  xxxvi-xxxii ;  1880,  i-vi  and  ri. 

101.  Ibid.,  614S. 
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cidedly;  and  these  were  paid  regularly  on  only  two 
roads — ^the  Georgia,  and  the  Atlanta  and  West 

Point.*®2 

Yet,  we  think  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  de¬ 
pression  of  these  years  merely  completed  a  process  al¬ 
ready  well  under  way.  In  this  process,  the  need  of 
heavy  outlays  for  improvements  undoubtedly  played 
a  part.  So  did  the  attempt  to  build  railroads  on  credit 
in  a  time  of  inflation  and  high  prices.  Bad  management 
was  also  a  factor.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  when 
important  positions  were  given  to  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  directors,  as  on  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  under 
the  presidency  of  H.  I.  Kimball.*®*  Mismanagement  and 
malfeasance,  of  course,  are  quite  commonly  found  in 
close  alliance ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  latter  was  much 
more  potent  than  the  former  in  bringing  about  the 
breakdown  of  Georgia's  railroads.  The  evidence  is, 
however,  rather  scanty,  except  in  the  case  of  the  roads 
with  which  Kimball  was  associated. 

When  the  bill  granting  State  endorsement  to  the 
Brunswick  and  Albany,  was  before  the  legislature  in 
1869,  there  were  rumors  that  the  Central  was  leading 
an  extensive  lobby  against  it;  and  the  belief  was 
general  that  Brunswick  and  Albany  securities  had  been 
freely  distributed  among  legislators  and  others.  In 
the  Senate,  an  attempt  to  recall  the  bill  from  the  gover¬ 
nor  because  of  charges  that  fraudulent  means  had  been 
used  to  secure  its  passage,  was  countered  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  upon  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  means 
used  by  the  Central  and  other  roads  in  their  attempt 
to  defeat  the  bill;  and  the  whole  matter  was  finally 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  20  to  19.  In  the  House,  a  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  to  investigate  “charges  of  fraud  .  .  . 
against  a  member  or  members”  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  reported  that  the  testimony  taken 

102.  Poor,  1876-6,  zlrii-xlix,  and  pattim  for  1876-7,  1877-8,  1878-9,  1879,  and 
1880. 

103.  Thompson.  238,  821 ;  "Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,” 
Senate  Joamal  1870,  792  and  paeeim 
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did  not  “sustain  the  charges.”  Similar  rumors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bills  granting  aid  to  the  Cartersville 
and  Van  Wert,  and  the  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  passed  at  the  same  session,  received  even  less 
consideration;  and  thus  the  question  of  corruption  in 
the  lesiglature  rested  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Radicals  in  November,  1871.*®^ 

Several  committees  were  then  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  various  phases  of  Bullock’s  administration.  One 
of  these  was  the  Bond  Investigating  Committee,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  look  into  the  conditions  under 
which  State  endorsement  had  been  granted  and  the 
manner  in  which  railroad  bonds  and  others  had  been 
issued  and  used  since  July,  1868.  This  committee  made 
an  extended  investigation,  even  journeying  to  New 
York  to  take  testimony;  but  its  report  as  published 
contains  little  direct  evidence  of  legislative  corrup¬ 
tion.*®® 

It  found,  indeed,  that  R.  B.  Hall,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  Glynn  County,  held  preferred  stock 
of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  for  which  he  had  paid 
nothing;  and  E.  F.  Blodgett  testified  that  his  father, 
Foster  Blodgett,  owned  fifteen  bonds  of  the  road, 
which  he  believed  had  been  received  from  H.  I.  Kim¬ 
ball.*®*  The  printed  report,  however,  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Even  while  it  was  before  the  Legislature, 
there  had  been  hints  about  the  suppression  of  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  a  special  committee,  evidently  hand-picked, 
had  reported  that  a  paragraph  in  the  testimony  of 
Charles  L.  Frost,  president  of  the  Brunswick  and  Al¬ 
bany,  had  been  omitted  because  it  “did  not  illustrate 

104.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  pp.  630,  635 ;  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  600,604,  628. 
The  Central  carried  the  matter  into  the  courts  and  there  ensued  a  war  of 
injunctions  reminiscent  of  the  struggle  between  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  for 
the  control  of  the  Erie.  “Report  of  Joint  Comm,  to  investigate  charges 
against  Governor  Bullock,”  Senate  Journal,  1870,  p.  675ff. ;  C.  F.  Adams, 
Chapters  of  Erie  (New  York,  1871). 

105.  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  1871-2,  pp.  14-16. 

106.  Bond  Investigating  Comm.,  1872,  pp.  28-29, 
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the  issue”  and  its  inclusion  would  have  entailed  “un¬ 
necessary  expenditure.”^®’ 

In  this  paragraph,  Frost  stated  that  while  he  was 
in  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  second 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  road  for  the  gold  bonds  of  the 
State  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  October  17, 
1870,  four  men  had  come  to  his  room  and  notified  him 
that  they  had  a  claim  on  H.  I.  Kimball  amounting  to 
$46,750,  for  services  rendered  ’in  getting  said  act 
through  the  legislature.  He  also  stated  that  he  later 
turned  over  to  Kimball  sixty-five  second  mortgage 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  pay  these 
men.*®*  Mr.  Frost,  in  another  part  of  his  testimony, 
declared  that  the  act  of  1870  was  sponsored  by  the 
firm  of  J.  E.  Conant  and  Company  of  which  Kimball 
was  a  member,  and  that  the  Brunswick  and  Albany 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  statement  was  con¬ 
sidered  germane  to  the  issue  and  printed,  the  other 
was  not.  We  are  still  wondering  how  this  could  be.’®® 
Four  years  later,  Kimball  declared  that  he  had 
used  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  mentioned  by  Frost  to 
settle  certain  drafts,  drawn  by  him  as  financial  agent 
of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collection.  This  at¬ 
torney  was  one  of  two  brothers,  prominent  Democratic 
politicians,  implicated  by  Frost;  but  Kimball  did  not 
“remember  the  matter  as  ever  having  been  mentioned 
between  himself”  and  the  other  brother.  He  also  stated 
that  the  latter  had  refused  to  support  the  act  and  even 
“threatened  to  oppose  it.””®  Thus,  we  have  raised  an 
issue  of  veracity,  or  possibly  of  memory,  in  which  the 
odds  apparently  favor  Frost. 

107.  “Report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  charges  of  the  suppression  of 
testimony  ^  the  Bond  Investigating  Committee  of  1872,”  Houte  Journal, 
1872,  p.  449. 

108.  From  a  copy  of  the  original  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  printed  in  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  My  Memoirt  of  Georgia  Politie*  (Atlanta. 
1911),  216. 

109.  Bond  Investigating  Committee,  1872,  p.  48. 

110.  H.  I.  Kimball  to  J.  W.  Wofford  and  others.  October  2,  1874,  attested  before 
John  Milledge,  N.  P.,  Fulton  Co.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
by  Mrs.  Felton,  Memoirs,  ZZi, 
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The  charges,  at  all  events,  would  not  down;  and 
at  length,  in  an  effort  to  exonerate  himself,  “the  other 
brother”  published  two  contracts  in  which  he  had 
agreed  with  agents  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  one 
of  whom  was  Kimball,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  prevent 
the  passage,  in  the  legislature  of  1869-70,  of  laws  inimi¬ 
cal  to  that  road.  His  fees  amounted  to  $7,500,  in  cash 
and  bonds,  but  were  to  be  paid  only  in  the  event  that  no 
hostile  legislation  parsed.  Such  contracts,  the  gentleman 
averred  in  his  defense,  were  the  universal  custom  at 
that  time  among  “abler,  perhaps  better,  men”  than 
himself ;  and  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
lobbying  will  question  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
statement.”* 

Yet  the  Bond  Committee,  although  apparently 
loath  to  publish  testimony  tending  to  incriminate  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own  party,  found  no  difficulty  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  repudiation  of  all  the  bonds  issued  in  aid 
of  the  various  Kimball  railways.  In  the  case  of  the 
Brunswick  and  Albany,  it  reported :  first,  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  claim  for  damages  was  groundless,  because  the 
Confederacy,  not  the  State,  had  carried  off  its  iron; 
second,  that  bonds  were  endorsed  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  sections  upon  which  they  were  issued ; 
third,  that  the  cost  of  construction  was  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  aid  granted,  and  no  investment  had  been 
made  by  private  parties;  fourth,  that  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  existed  that  corrupt  means  were  employed  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  this  road.  In 
connection  with  the  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  committee  discovered  that  before  a  single 
mile  was  completed.  Governor  Bullock  had  endorsed 
$240,000  in  bonds,  which  were  never  sealed  nor  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Bonds  of  the  Carters- 
ville  and  Van  Wert  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  had 

111.  Maeon  THegrapK,  September  25,  1894.  Reprinted  in  Feiton,  22211.  The 

Constitution  of  1877,  Art.  I,  Sec.  II,  Par.  V,  deciares  lobbyins  a  crime;  and 
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been  endorsed  when  only  one  and  one-half  miles  of 
track  had  been  laid;  and  an  additional  $175,000,  when 
only  three  miles  were  laid;  although  the  law  permitted 
endorsement  only  on  the  completion  of  five  mile  sections. 
No  funds,  moreover,  had  ever  been  paid  in  by  private 
investors.  The  Cherokee  Railroad  bonds,  amounting 
to  $300,000,  were,  as  previously  noted  endorsed  without 
legal  warrant,  and  were  declared  invalid  by  the  com- 

mittee.“2 

The  other  roads  whose  bonds  had  been  endorsed 
were  more  gently  treated.  The  second  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  were  found  to  have 
been  issued  without  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  seal  of  the  State;  and  numbers  1037- 
1200  had  been  hypothecated  to  the  New  York  Ware¬ 
house  and  Security  Company  for  a  loan  of  $100,000. 
The  Georgia  section  of  the  road  had,  however,  been 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by 
the  State ;  and  this  fact,  the  committee  thought, 
amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  State’s  liability.  It  re¬ 
commended,  therefore,  that  the  bonds  so  issued  should 
not  be  paid,  but  that  the  loan  should  be  repaid  with 
interest  upon  their  surrender.  Bonds  had  been  en¬ 
dorsed  for  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  to  an  amount  far 
in  excess  of  the  private  investment,  but  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  total 
endorsement  had  been  given  under  the  act  of  1866 
before  any  restrictions  on  the  loan  of  credit  to  rail¬ 
roads  had  been  placed  in  the  Constitution.  They  also 
argued  that  they  had  no  authority  to  investigate  bond 
issues  prior  to  July,  1868.  The  private  investment,  they 
said,  was  ample  to  cover  the  endorsements  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Bullock ;  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  investment  should  equal  the  total  endorse¬ 
ments,  or  only  those  given  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1868,  which  had  laid  down  that  rule. 


112.  Bond  Invettigating  Committee,  1872,  pp.  19-29,  S4-S5. 
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No  recommendation  was  made,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  the  bonds  of  this  road.”* 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  though  not  without  a  struggle;  and  in 
August,  1872,  bills  were  passed  declaring  null  and  void 
the  bonds  designated  by  the  committee.  At  about  the 
same  time,  August  14,  1872,  the  State’s  endorsement 
on  the  bonds  of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  was  de¬ 
clared  binding.  In  March,  1875,  however,  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  declared  that  the  endorsement  of  the  bonds  of 
this  road  under  the  act  of  1866  was  binding  upon  the 
State,  while  that  under  the  act  of  1870  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  noted  that,  in  sign¬ 
ing  this  resolution.  Governor  James  M.  Smith  stated 
that  he  did  so  only  because  the  issues  of  1866  had  been 
declared  binding  by  two  General  Assemblies,  and  be¬ 
cause  these  bonds  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  in¬ 
nocent  parties;  for  he  was  convinced  that  there  had 
been  manifest  irregularities  in  the  second  issue — a  total 
of  $1,95.0,000  wort!  having  been  endorsed  when  only 
one  mllion  dollars  had  been  paid  in.*”  The  bonds  of 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  were  finally  declared 
invalid,  on  the  report  of  a  special  committee,  which 
found  that  these  bonds  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
prior  lien  to  the  State  of  Alabama  and  that  their  en¬ 
dorsement  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of  paragraph  V, 
section  VI,  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  1868.**® 
From  this  review  of  the  evidence  of  wrong  doing 
in  connection  with  the  policy  of  State  aid  during  this 
period,  we  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  State-en¬ 
dorsed  bonds  did  not  go  into  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  that  the  older  roads  spent  no  small  part 
of  their  revenue  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  grants  in 
aid  of  new  roads.  How  much  of  the  money  thus  divert- 

IIS.  Bond  Inveotigating  Committee,  1872,  pp.  17-18,  164-16S. 

114.  AeU,  1872,  pp.  5-8,  518;  ibid.,  1875,  pp.  870-872. 

115.  Houee  Joumai,  1875,  p.  625,  Senate  Journal,  1875,  p.  224. 
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ed  went  to  purchase  the  votes  of  venal  legislators,  how 
much  to  Bullock  and  his  crew,  and  how  much  to  con¬ 
tracting  firms,  such  as  J.  E.  Conant  and  Company,  or 
Clarke  and  Kimball,  we  shall  probably  never  know; 
and  fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  know.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  the  corruption 
of  this  period  had  a  twofold  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  State’s  railroads.  There  was  a  direct  loss  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  due  to  the  diversion  of  funds  to  illegitimate 
uses;  and  the  hope  of  personal  gain  through  such 
diversion  was,  we  feel  sure,  a  powerful  incentive  to 
the  construction  of  roads  in  advance  of  an  effective 
demand. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Georgia  had,  even  before 
1873,  passed  the  “margin  of  safety”  in  railroad  build¬ 
ing.  She  had  in  that  year  one  mile  of  road  for  every 
547  inhabitants,  whereas  experience  had  demonstrated 
that,  in  the  existing  stage  of  railway  economics,  a  ratio 
of  850  inhabitants  to  a  mile  of  road  was  necessary  for 
successful  operation  in  the  United  States.”®  She  had, 
moreover,  no  compensating  advantages  to  offer.  Her 
people  were  poor;  and  the  cotton  crop,  the  main  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  railroads,  had  equalled  that  of  1860 
in  only  three  years  between  1865  and  1873.  There  had 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  increased  importations  of  provisions;  but 
the  additional  traffic  from  these  sources  did  not  begin 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  cotton.”’  Thus,  a  smaller 
pie  had  to  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces,or  some  must  go 
without.  The  newer  and  weaker  roads  were,  of  courae, 
the  first  to  drop  out  of  the  competition,  but  not  before 
they  had  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  their  rivals. 
The  latter  recovered  in  time,  as  did  some  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  but  the  story  of  that  recovery  cannot  be  told  at 
this  writing. 

116.  Poor,  1874-6,  Hi-lili,  M-lTii. 

117.  Thompion,  802,  quotintr  Hunt’t  Merchant  Magazine  »nd  the  Commereiai 
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NOTES  ON  MANUFACTURING  IN 
ANTE-BELLUM  GEORGIA 


By  J.  G.  Johnson 

“This  is  indeed  an  age  of  progress,  and  there  are  no 
people  that  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  people 
of  the  South  in  the  last  few  years." 

Such  a  reference  to  the  state  of  manufacturing  has 
the  ring  of  modernity.  One  is  reminded  of  the  rap¬ 
turous  panegyrics  of  present-day  spellbinders ;  yet  the 
quotation  is  from  The  Southern  Manufacturer:  Showing 
the  Advantages  of  Manufacturing  the  Cotton  in  the 
Fields  Where  it  is  Grown, ^  written  in  1857  by  one  E. 
Steadman,  an  official  of  a  Tennessee  manufacturing 
company.  Contrary  to  the  popular  assumption,  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  South  has  its  roots  in  the  distant  past. 
Long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  workshops  had 
been  established  in  all  the  colonies.  South  as  well  as 
North.  A  generation  before  the  Civil  War  power  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  other  industrial  pursuits, 
had  become  so  common  as  to  occasion  little  remark. 
Indeed  some  students  prefer  to  look  upon  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  past  half  century  as  a  revival, 
and  not  a  revolution. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  but  natural  during 
the  pre-Revolution  period,  and  thereafter,  for  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
the  extractive  industries,  especially  the  production  of 
staple  crops,  a  major  deterrent  to  the  development  of 
manufacturing  was  the  chronic  scarcity  of  capital  and 
skilled  labor.  Nevertheless  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Georgia’s  existence  the  promoters  of  the  colony  en¬ 
visaged  a  plantation  with  a  well-rounded  economic  life, 
in  which  the  industrial  arts  would  not  be  neglected. 


1.  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  1868. 
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For  instance,  it  was  claimed  that  the  silk  produced  in 
the  proposed  settlement  would  effect  for  England  an 
annual  saving  of  a  million  dollars,  which  was  wont  to 
go  to  the  Italian  Piedmont — ^thereby  putting  an  end 
to  a  calamatous  state  of  affairs  according  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  teachings  of  the  Mercantilists.  In  con¬ 
sequence  there  began  a  determined  effort  to  make  silk 
production  a  fait  accompli  in  Georgia.  German  immi¬ 
grants  were  brought  over  for  the  purpose,  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  proved  no  more  than  an  ephemeral  success.^ 

The  sympathy  of  the  colonial  officials  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  manufactures  led  them  to  lend  en¬ 
couragement  by  paying  subsidies  and,  upon  occasion, 
regulating  wages,  prices,  quality,  and  weight.  With 
regard  to  wages,  although  there  was  no  widespread 
attempt  to  fix  the  rates  by  governmental  action,  it  is 
assumed  that  industrial  workers  in  the  colonies  were 
paid-  50  %  more  than  in  England.*  At  this  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Adam  Smith,  a  good  spinner  in  Scotland 
could  earn  forty  cents  a  week.*  Georgia  offered 
bounties  on  cloth,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  incentive 
was  insufficient  to  stimulate  the  colonists  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort,  as  the  records  barely  mention  homespun 
industries.  The  manufacture  of  naval  stores  and  timber 
and  lumber  products  for  export,  on  the  other  hand, 
attained  a  sizable  development. 

From  the  Revolution  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  South  showed  signs  of  a  diversified  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Plans  were  entertained  for  estab¬ 
lishing  textile  factories,  hulling  and  polishing  mills  for 
rice  were  introduced  in  the  lowlands  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  steam  engines  were  brought  in.  New 
Orleans  cigars  were  advertised  in  Buffalo,  and  agents 

2.  C.  C.  Jonea,  Jr.,  Hittory  of  Georgia  (New  York.  1888),  I,  878-74;  “A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Eetabliahment  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,”  in  Peter  Force, 
Traete,  I,  2,  p,  1, 

8.  Clark,  Hittory  o1  Manufaeturert  (New  York,  1929).  I,  167. 

4.  Wealth  of  Nationt,  Book  1,  Chap.  10. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  scouring  the 
industrial  centers  of  England  for  iron  and  textile  work¬ 
ers  and  glass  makers.^ 

That  the  Georgians  of  the  post-Revolution  period 
were  not  lacking  in  mechanical  aptitude  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  such  instances  as  the  issuance  of  patents  by 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  1786  and  1788  to  Isaac 
Briggs  and  William  Longstreet  of  Augusta  for  im¬ 
provements  on  the  steam  engine,  by  which  it  became 
“more  powerful  in  its  operation  and  more  simple  in 
its  construction.”®  The  textile  industry  was  the  first 
to  adopt  machinery  and  to  reach  the  factory  stage. 
Scattered  establishments  appeared  on  the  streams  of 
the  Piedmont,  but  these  small  factories  had  no  more 
than  a  local  importance.  Their  markets  were  local, 
their  machinery  crude,  and  their  labor  unskilled.  How¬ 
ever,  they  marked  the  entry  of  Georgia  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  system;  they  ushered  in  a  development  upon 
which  the  state  at  a  later  time  was  to  base  its  economic 
philosophy. 

Hamilton’s  report  on  manufactures  in  1791  em¬ 
phasizes  the  extent  of  household  manufacturing  in  all 
the  states.  The  southern  states  shared  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  North  in  the  production  of  “coarse  cloths, 
coatings,  serges,  and  flannels,  linsey  woolseys,  hosiery 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  thread,  coarse  fustians,  jeans,  and 
muslins,  checked  and  striped  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
bed-ticks,  coverlets  and  counterpanes,  tow  linens, 
coarse  shirtings,  sheetings,  towelling,  and  table  linen, 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton 
and  flax.  .  .  .”  In  addition,  the  production  and  sale  of 
pot-  and  pearl-ashes,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  flour¬ 
ished.’  Some  years  later  Gallatin’s  report  likewise 
emphasized  the  prevalence  of  household  manufactures. 

5.  Clark,  ntpra,  1B4.  839.  487-89. 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  49. 

7.  H.  C.  Lodge,  ed..  The  Worke  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ( Conatitutional 
Edition),  IV.  126-27. 
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The  Legislature  in  1798  authorized  a  lottery  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory  ;*  and  from 
time  to  time  the  legislators  offered  encouragement  by 
granting  limited  liability  to  builders  of  factories  or 
exhorted  their  fellows  to  wear  homespun.®  But  these 
incidents  did  not  presage  the  acceptance  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  a  spirit  of  derring-do  such  as  later  came  to 
pass  under  the  spell  of  the  economic  evangelism  of 
William  Gregg  of  South  Carolina.  Indeed  there  was  a 
tendency  to  resort  to  strict  regulation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries — in  sharp  contrast  to  the  current  solici¬ 
tude  in  nurturing  industrial  enterprises.  As  early  as 
1786  the  avarice  of  millers  moved  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  toll  that  might  be 
taken  at  the  mills.^®  Vox  populi  had  become  articulate  as 
is  indicated  by  “AVORDUPOISE,”  a  citizen  of  Augusta, 
who  in  1808  in  a  letter  to  the  Chronicle  of  that  city,  in¬ 
veighed  against  “a  few  slick  bakers”  who,  “though  in¬ 
dulged  far  beyond  the  Assize  of  Charleston  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,”  had  earned  public  condemnation  for  their 
practices.  The  writer  warned  the  malefactors  that 
Augusta  might  imitate  New  York,  which  established 
public  ovens  and  “brought  the  fancy  bakers  to  cry 
peccavi  and  solicit  licence  at  last,  to  bake  and  sell 
agreeably  to  law.”  Ten  years  thereafter  the  agitation 
bore  fruit  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  a  public  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Regardless  of  the  bent  of  Longstreei  and  others  for 
mechanical  tinkering,  the  pre-occupation  of  Georgia 
with  staple  agriculture  prevented  the  training  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  mechanical  labor.  Advertisements 

8.  Marbury  and  Crawford,  A  Digett  of  tko  Law$  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Savannah.  1802),  S77. 

9.  Heirins.  "Elarly  Industrial  Development  in  the  South.”  in  The  AnnaU  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Politieal  and  Social  Science,  VoL  168,  p.  6. 

10.  Marbury  and  Crawford,  op.  eit.,  868. 

11.  Autrusta  Chronicle,  November  26.  1818,  quoted  in  Phillips,  Documentary 
Hietory  of  American  Induetrial  Society  (Cleveland.  1910-1911).  II,  846. 
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for  artisans  in  the  ante-bellum  press  attest  their  scar- 
city.^2  By  1810  Georgia,  despite  her  handicaps,  had 
forged  abreast  of  her  sister  states  in  setting  up  iron 
forges  and  furnaces.  Jefferson’s  embargo  and  the 
blockade  of  the  American  coast  during  the  War  of 
1812  resulted  in  the  production  of  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sugar  at  several  points  along  the  Georgia  coast, 
a  shipment  reaching  New  York  from  Georgia  in  1816.^* 
Although  the  promise  of  industrial  development  in 
Georgia  and  the  other  southern  states  had  led  ob¬ 
servers  to  predict  that  the  South  would  surpass  New 
England  in  this  regard,  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
ended  the  threatened  competition  and  fastened  cotton 
production  with  slave  labor  upon  the  South.  Belief  in 
the  profits  from  cotton  overshadowed  everything  else. 
Goods  continued  to  be  made  in  the  home  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  the  bulk  of  all  available  capital  and 
labor  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  price  of  the  staple  remained  above  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound  until  after  1830.  Slave  economy  was 
opposed  to  factory  development;  it  fostered  an  ill-bal¬ 
anced  system  of  production.  Nevertheless  in  1810 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia  surpassed  New 
England  in  the  value  of  their  manufactured  products. 

Pending  the  realization  of  the  full  significance  of 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin — a  significance  that 
was  not  thoroughly  recognized  before  1820  or  later — 
cotton  spinning  developed  and  prospered  on  the  water 
power  sites  of  Oconee,  Wilkes,  and  Morgan  Counties. 
Near  Atlanta  in  1810  was  a  mill  known  to  have  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  Arkwright  machinery.*^  An  uncle  of 
William  Gregg  established  a  cotton  mill  on  the  Little 
River  near  Madison.^®  Doubtless  the  war  with  England 
stimulated  factory  development,  but  with  the  restor- 

12.  Phillips,  op.  eit.,  paaoim. 

18.  NUea  Regiater,  IX,  X,  passim. 

14.  Clark,  Hiatory  of  Manufaeturera,  I,  map  facinir  p.  536. 

16.  Mitchell,  WiUiam  Gragg;  Factory  Maater  of  the  old  South  (Chapel  Hill. 
1628),  4. 
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ation  of  peace  and  the  institution  of  England’s  dump¬ 
ing  campaign  many  of  the  little  mills  became  bankrupt 
and  disappeared,  Gregg’s  among  them. 

With  the  rise  of  cotton,  weaving  shops  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  plantations  and  the  slaves  were  trained 
in  the  operation  of  the  loom.**  But  the  agitation  for 
factories  continued  in  the  face  of  a  gradual  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  the  opposition  to  them.  A  memorial  request¬ 
ing  that  cotton  manufactures  be  encouraged  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1827.*’  Enthusiasts 
made  journeys  through  the  North  and  East  to  study 
methods  and  machinery.**  The  arguments  for  factories 
were  thus  summarized  by  the  Georgia  Courier  of  Augus¬ 
ta  in  1827: 

“We  see  in  the  Southern  papers,  propositions 
to  exclude  Northern  manufacturers,  and  Western 
Pork,  Beef,  etc.,  and  to  manufacture  and  wear 
our  own  Cloth,  and  eat  pork  and  beef,  etc.,  of  our 
own  raising.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  these 
suggestions  all  must  approve,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  the  spirit  which  urges  their  adoption  at 
this  particular  moment.  That  we  have  cultivated 
cotton,  cotton,  cotton,  and  bought  everything  else, 
has  long  been  our  opprobium.  It  is  time  we  should 
be  roused  by  some  means  or  other  to  see,  that  such 
a  course  of  conduct  will  inevitably  terminate  in 
our  ultimate  poverty  and  ruin.  Let  us  manufac¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  our  best  policy.’’** 

The  growth  of  industrial  consciousness  is  further  ex¬ 
emplified  in  an  editorial  in  the  Savannah  Mercury  in 
1828: 

“A  citizen  of  this  place  who  has  lately  visited 
the  falls  a  few  miles  above  Augusta,  and  who  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  practical  mechanics  in 
the  Southern  States,  assures  us  that  mills  or  fac¬ 
tories  of  any  description,  and  to  almost  any  extent, 
could  be  easily  put  in  operation  at  that  place.  The 
estimate  of  capital  for  the  establishment  sufficient- 

16.  PhillipB.  Documentary  Hiatory,  I,  191-9S. 

17.  NUea  Regiater,  XXXIII,  275. 

18.  Phillips,  Documentary  Hiatory,  11,  882-U. 

19.  Ibid,,  I.  289-90. 
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ly  extensive  to  manufacture  a  thousand  yards  of 
coarse  cotton,  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

By  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it 
appears  that  the  capital  invested  in  manufac¬ 
tories,  at  the  North,  where  the  coarsest  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cotton  are  fabricated,  yield  an  interest  of 
ten  per  cent,  and  upwards.  What  would  the  pro¬ 
fits  be  were  the  raw  materials  furnished  them  at 
a  deduction  of  nearly  one-third.  .  .  . 

How  long  will  the  people  of  Georgia  be  blind 
to  their  own  interest?  Millions  of  money  are  now 
invested  in  plantations  and  hands  for  growing 
cotton  which  instead  of  being  a  source  of  profits 
is  a  tax  on  the  owner;  and  yet  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  wriggling  along  in  the  old  way,  ex¬ 
hausting  our  spirits  in  unavailing  complaints 
against  the  Tariff,  every  day  growing  poorer, 
when  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth  lies  plain 
and  direct  before  us!”2o 

The  location  of  Augusta  at  the  point  where  cotton 
was  transferred  from  wagons  to  water  carriers  was 
especially  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  factories, 
and  with  the  digging  of  a  power  canal  the  era  of 
factory  building  began.  During  the  1830’s  Columbus, 
which  was  to  become  the  “Lowell  of  Georgia,”  likewise 
grew  into  an  important  textile  center.  This  town  was 
admirably  situated  on  Coweta  Falls  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the  abundant 
power  was  soon  applied  to  the  newly-erected  factories. 
In  fact  it  was  now  obvious  that  water  power  and  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  possibilities  were  the  touchstones 
of  the  new  development.  The  Athens  Factory  was  born 
of  the  boom  emanating  largely  from  South  Carolina. 
By  1837  there  were  in  the  state  thirteen  cotton  mills, 
located  for  the  most  part  in  Clarke,  Oconee,  Richmond, 
Greene,  Newton,  and  Jefferson  Counties.^i  In  1839 
there  was  one  county  with  more  than  5,000  spindles. 


20.  Phillips,  Doeumentarfi  Hiatory,  II,  338-39. 

21,  Herring  in  Annala,  op.  eit.,  i-1. 
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while  the  nine  remaining  textile-producing  counties 
had  less.22  One  year  later  Georgia  could  claim  nine¬ 
teen  cotton  mills,  scattered  along  the  fall  line.“  As 
early  as  1834  the  following  advertisement,  which  was 
similar  to  many  such  in  the  state  press,  appeared  in 
the  Milledgeville  Federal  Union : 

“NOTICE.  The  Eatonton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  their  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactory 
will  be  ready  to  commence  operations  in  a  few 
days.  ...  A  large  supply  of  Cotton  Yarn  .  .  .  will 
be  constantly  for  sale;  and,  as  they  expect  to 
weave  from  six  to  eight  hundred  yards  of  Cloth 
per  day,  they  will  be  able  to  sell  that  quantity 
of  the  various  qualities.  Their  Woollen  Manufac¬ 
tory  will  be  very  complete ;  and  first,  in  operation, 
they  will  card  wool,  or  card  and  spin  wool,  or 
card,  spin  and  weave  Woollen  Yarn  on  Cotton 
Warp,  and  make  an  excellent  article  for  Negroes’ 
winter  clothing.’’^^ 

Doubtless  much  of  the  enthusiam  of  the  Georgia 
press  for  factories  was  occasioned  by  William  Gregg’s 
success  in  his  Vaucluse  and  Graniteville  ventures  in 
South  Carolina.  Gregg,  who  at  one  time  was  denied 
a  charter  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise  by  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Legislature,  was  acquainted  with  Henry  C.  Carey 
of  Philadelphia  and  ultimately  became  a  convert  to 
Carey’s  economic  optimism,  particularly  that  phase  of 
it  relating  to  tariff  protection.^®  Had  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  cotton,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  Piedmont  factory  region  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  protective  tariff  with  an  alacrity  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  North. 

By  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  tex¬ 
tiles  had  so  far  outstripped  all  other  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  that  “factory’’  connoted  a  cotton  factory,  and 
nothing  else.  Yet  other  types  of  industrial  endeavor 

22.  Clark,  Hiatory  of  Manufaeturert,  I,  map  faeinK  p.  6i2. 

2S.  HerrinK.  aupra,  7. 

24.  Phillipi,  Documentary  Hietory,  II,  SS4. 

25.  Mitchell,  Wiiiam  Gregg,  19-20,  3^34. 
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were  not  lacking.  In  addition  to  a  slowly  growing  iroi. 
industry,  wood-working  plants  were  beginning  to  dot 
the  coast.  Maine  lumbermen  migrated  to  the  Georgia 
lowlands  in  1834,  and  soon  thereafter  Savannah  and 
other  coastal  towns  were  the  seats  of  an  important 
wood-working  industry.^* 

The  rapid  progress  of  staple  agriculture  moved  a 
growing  number  of  the  leaders  to  point  out  the  danger 
involved  in  a  lack  of  economic  diversification.  They 
joined  with  Gregg  in  lamenting  the  investment  of  all 
surplus  capital  in  land  and  slaves;  they  deplored  a 
situation  in  which  it  was  necessary  “in  order  to  get  a 
week’s  work  done  for  you,  you  must  buy  a  negro  out 
and  out  for  life.”  As  a  result  of  the  renewed  clamor 
for  factories.  New  Englanders  moved  into  the  Pied¬ 
mont  region  where  they  assisted  in  laying  the  found¬ 
ation  of  a  permanent  textile  industry,  at  the  same  time 
introducing  the  old  puritan  concepts  of  morality,  work 
and  leisure.*’ 

But  it  was  difficult  to  induce  people  to  abandon 
agriculture  for  manufacturing.  Their  faith  in  the 
staple  crops  and  their  fear  lest  the  revolting  conditions 
in  the  English  factories  of  the  period  be  duplicated  in 
the  South  led  many  to  view  the  movement  with  skep¬ 
ticism  and  even  with  hostility.  Nevertheless  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  articulate  minority  continued  the  agi¬ 
tation.  Gregg  argued  that  “it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  fact  that  lands  and  negroes  pay  but  three 
per  cent  when  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  to 
name  the  price  of  5  or  6  per  cent  State  stocks.”**  He 
reiterated  that  “it  is  only  necessary  that  Georgia  and 
the  two  Carolinas  engage  in  the  manufactory  [sic]  of 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
those  articles.”*® 

26.  NUm  Regitt0r,  XLVU,  66. 

27.  Kohn,  Th*  Cotton  ilftUa  of  South  CoroUna  (CharlMton,  1007),  IS. 

28.  Mitchell.  WtUiam  Grogg,  26. 

29.  thid.,  26. 
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The  erection  of  factories  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Virginia  had  already  resulted  in  driving  most  of 
the  northern  spinners  to  weaving.**  With  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  raw  materials,  cheap  labor,  water  power, 
foodstuffs,  fuel,  a  constantly  improving  transportation 
system,  and  a  mild  climate,  the  factory  enthusiasts  con¬ 
sidered  it  unnecessary  to  permit  the  wealth  to  be 
drained  off  by  northern  manufacturers — to  permit  the 
agricultural  South  to  fall  into  a  state  of  economic  vas¬ 
salage  to  the  industrial  North.  It  was  argued  that  in 
a  comparison  of  transportation  costs  the  South  enjoyed 
a  differential  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  over  New 
England.  Furthermore  the  southern  product  processed 
at  home  had  the  virtue  of  being  “unsullied  by  rain, 
mud,  smoke,  etc.”*^  Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  fear 
English  competition :  “Let  us  remember,  that  the 
article  which  is  produced  by  the  English  six  penny  labor 
is  taxed  a  shilling  for  the  support  of  an  extravagant 
government.”  The  South  could  produce  cotton  textiles 
for  one-fourth  the  expense  incurred  by  the  English 
manufacturers.**  Indeed  the  profits  of  the  Georgia 
mills,  which  amounted  to  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
were  sufficient  to  attract  the  most  avaricious.** 

New  England  textile  manufacturers  now  began 
their  acrimonious  recital  of  the  disadvantages,  real  and 
supposed,  of  the  South.  It  was  maintained  that  “the 
South  did  not  possess  the  requisite  labor  and  skill; 
there  was  not  enough  spare  capital  at  the  South  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  industry ;  there  was  already  enough 
machinery  in  operation  to  absorb  all  the  available 
labor  and  supply  the  whole  demand  for  goods;  plant¬ 
ers  were  making  more  profit  by  producing  than  New 
Englanders  by  working  up  the  raw  material.”** 

so.  Ibid.,  so. 

51.  Ibid.,  7S. 

52.  Ibid.,  272. 
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34.  Mitebdl,  op.  eit.,  68. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  with  much  heat 
by  the  industrial  champions  of  the  South  that  the 
region  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  actually  re¬ 
lied  for  the  clothing  worn  by  the  slaves  upon  the  free 
states,  “made  by  abolitionists,  in  many  instances  the 
goods  [being]  made  into  clothes  by  these  intermedling 
[sic]  fanatics.”®®  To  the  contention  that  the  climate  was 
not  sufficiently  humid  for  making  textiles  it  was  said: 
“Our  greater  proximity  to  the  equator,  giving  the  rays 
of  the  sum  a  more  vertical  direction,  causes  the  air  to 
become  warmer,  and  consequently,  more  moist  or 
damper.”®* 

The  Georgia  manufacturers  could  point  with  pride 
to  their  high  profits  and  to  their  markets  for  yarns  and 
sheetings  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.®’ 
The  prevailing  industrial  optimism  led  the  Legislature 
in  1847  to  investigate  the  progress  of  manufactures 
and  to  pass  a  law  providing  a  greater  degree  of  lenience 
in  incorporating  industrial  enterprises.®*  A  further 
step  was  taken  when  the  state  undertook  to  encourage 
manufacturing  by  initiating  a  policy  of  tax  favoritism 
for  founders  of  factories — a  curse  still  felt  in  the  South. 
Proposals  for  exempting  the  stock  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  even  the  mercantilist  device  of  paying  bounties, 
were  advanced.®* 

By  1850  additional  factories  had  been  established 
in  Cobb,  Campbell,  and  Troup  counties.  Georgia  with 
her  thirty-five  factories  led  the  South  in  number  of 
establishments  and  value  of  products — more  than  two 
million  dollars — “a  sevenfold  increase  of  goods  with  a 
threefold  increase  of  capital  and  operatives  since 
1840.”^*  Her  textiles  had  now  entered  the  national 
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market.  The  following  laudatory  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Federal  Union  in  1845 : 

“The  position  of  our  state  in  this  change  of 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  South,  is  a  matter  of 
pleasing  regard  to  us.  The  city  of  Athens,  has 
the  honor  and  profit  of  having  led  off  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  labor.  Like  a  Northern  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  she  has  her  rail  road,  and  her  factories 
in  full  operation  and  like  them,  her  condition  is 
flourishing,  amidst  the  decline  and  delapidation 
[sic]  of  other  places.  .  . 

Early  in  the  factory  period  the  probable  advantages 
of  slave  labor  in  the  mills  were  discussed.  Gregg,  for 
instance,  advanced  the  cavalier  argument  that  “it  is 
the  means  of  giving  to  capital  a  positive  control  over 
labor,  and  of  that  kind  of  labor  which  nature  seems 
to  have  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  .  .  .  In  all  .  .  . 
manufacturing  States,  labor  and  capital  are  assuming 
an  antagonistical  position.  Here  it  cannot  be  the  case ; 
capital  will  be  able  to  control  labor,  even  in  manufac¬ 
tures  with  whites,  for  blacks  can  always  be  resorted 
to  in  case  of  need.”^* 

The  Georgia  Legislature  was  memorialized  in  1827 
to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  practicability  of 
using  negro  labor  in  cotton  mills.^®  In  some  industries 
white  and  black  artisans  were  said  to  work  side  by 
side  without  friction.  One  writer,  in  describing  the 
cotton  mills  at  Athens,  says: 

“.  .  .  There  is  no  difficulty  among  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  colour,  the  white  girls  working  in  the 
same  room  and  at  the  same  loom  with  the  black 
girls;  and  boys  of  each  colour,  as  well  as  men 
and  women,  working  together  without  apparent 
repugnance  or  objection.  .  .  .  The  negroes  here 
are  found  to  be  as  easily  taught  to  perform  all 
the  required  duties  of  spinners  and  weavers  as 
the  whites,  and  are  just  as  tractable  when  taught; 
but  their  labour  is  dearer  than  that  of  the  whites. 
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for  whilst  the  free  boys  and  girls  employed  re¬ 
ceive  about  7.00  dollars  per  month,  out  of  which 
they  find  themselves,  the  slaves  are  paid  the  same 
wages  (which  is  handed  over  to  their  owners) 
and  the  mill-owner  has  to  feed  them  all  in  ad¬ 
dition;  so  that  the  free  labour  is  cheaper  to  him 
than  the  slave ;  and  the  hope  expressed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  me  was,  that  the  progressive  increase  of 
white  population  by  immigration,  would  enable 
him  to  employ  wholly  their  free  labour,  which,  to 
him  would  be  more  advantageous.”^* 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  lack  of  racial  ani¬ 
mosity  in  the  Athens  mills,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
resent  the  employment  of  negroes  in  other  than  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  The  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts 
was  attributed  to  the  instruction  in  mechanics  given 
by  masters  to  their  slaves,  thereby  placing  a  stigma  on 
the  mechanical  trades.*®  Even  the  New  Englanders 
who  sought  employment  in  the  Georgia  mills  com¬ 
plained  that  they  could  not  encourage  their  children 
to  become  artisans  because  the  planters  trained  their 
more  intelligent  slaves  to  mechanical  trades.*®  The 
jealousy  of  white  workers  toward  negro  competition 
is  set  forth  in  a  euphemistic  letter  from  a  citizen  im¬ 
bued  with  incipient  ku  kluxism  to  the  Southern  Banner 
of  Athens: 

“The  white  man  is  the  only  real,  legal,  moral 
and  civil  proprietor  of  this  country  and  state.  The 
right  of  his  proprietorship  reaches  from  the  date 
of  the  studies  of  those  white  men,  Copernicus  and 
Gallileo,  who  indicated  from  the  seclusion  of  their 
closets,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  which  spheri¬ 
city  hinted  to  another  white  man,  Columbus,  the 
possibility  by  a  westerly  course  of  sailing,  of  find¬ 
ing  land.  Hence  by  white  man  alone  was  this 
continent  discovered;  by  the  prowess  of  white 
men  alone  (though  not  always  properly  or 
humanely  exercised),  were  the  fierce  and  active 
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Indians  driven  occidentally :  and  if  swarms  and 
hordes  of  infuriated  red  men  pour  down  now  from 
the  Northwest,  like  the  wintry  blast  thereof,  the 
white  man  alone,  aye,  those  to  whom  you  decline 
to  give  money  for  bread  and  clothes,  for  their 
famishing  families,  in  the  logic  matter  of  with¬ 
holding  work  from  them,  or  employing  negroes, 
in  the  sequel,  to  cheapen  their  wages  to  a  rate 
that  amounts  to  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility 
for  them  either  to  live  here  and  support  their 
families  — would  bare  their  breasts  to  the  keen 
and  whizzing  shafts  of  the  savage  crusaders— de¬ 
fending  negroes  too  in  the  bargain,  for  if  left  to 
themselves  without  our  aid,  the  Indians  would 
or  can  sweep  the  negroes  hence,  ‘as  dew  drops  are 
shaken  from  the  lion’s  mane.’ 

The  right,  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  no  doubt 
candidly  admit,  of  the  white  man  to  employment 
preference  to  negroes,  who  must  defer  to  us  since 
they  live  well  enough  on  plantations,  cannot  be 
considered  impeachable  by  contractors.  It  is  a 
right  more  virtual  and  indisputable  than  that  of 
agrarianism.  As  masters  of  the  polls  in  a  majority, 
carrying  all  before  them,  I  am  surprised  the  poor 
do  not  elect  faithful  members  to  the  Legislature, 
who  will  make  it  penal  to  prefer  negro  mechanic 
labor  to  white  men’s.”*’ 

The  opposition  to  the  employment  of  negroes  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  partial  victory  for  the  disgruntled  white 
artisans  in  1845  when  the  Legislature  passed  ‘‘An  Act 
to  prohibit  colored  mechanics  and  masons,  being 
slaves,  or  free  persons  of  color,  being  mechanics  or 
masons.  .  .  .”** 

Gradually  the  advocacy  of  negro  labor  in  the  mills 
and  factories  subsided  and  the  advantages  of  employ¬ 
ing  poor  whites,  who  had  by  now  become  a  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  problem  as  a  result  of  having  been  pushed  aside 
as  cotton  culture  spread,  were  more  and  more  affirmed. 
This  argument  was  to  gather  volume  with  the  years 
until  the  supply  of  cheap  white  labor  came  to  be  ad- 
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vertised  like  raw  materials  and  power.  Since  the 
wealthy  owned  slaves  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
work,  barring  the  establishment  of  factories,  there 
was  little  demand  for  white  labor,  and,  according  to 
the  distorted  classical  economics  of  the  day,  as  “labor 
is  as  much  an  article  of  commodity  as  any  in  trade, 
supply  and  demand,  as  a  general  rule,  govern  the 
price.  Hence,  in  the  South,  there  is  not  as  high  a  price 
for  it.  .  .  Women  and  girls  in  particular  made 
steady  and  efficient  help:  “Even  after  marriage,  in 
most  cases,  they  still  continue  at  work  until  peculiar 
circumstances  force  them  to  leave.”  All  that  was 
necessary  to  imbue  poor  people  with  “ideas  and  habits 
of  go-a-headitiveness”  was  to  get  them  into  the  mills.®® 
Economic  necessity  forced  the  poor  whites  to  put 
aside  their  prejudices  regarding  factory  work.  Several 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  we  are  told,  the  Augusta 
Factory  was  convincing  local  skepticism  that  Georgia 
girls  would  gladly  take  factory  employment.®^  Such 
statements  as  the  following  frequently  appeared  in  the 
newspapers:  “White  women,  girls  and  boys  are  such 
as  will  be  wanted,  aged  ten  years  or  upwards.  Entire 
families  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  engage  in  our 
service.”®* 

Wages,  one  concludes,  were  comparatively  uniform  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  South.  Such  data  are 
largely  lacking  and  little  more  than  sketchy  sampling  is 
possible.  According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Courier  in  1858, 
“Individuals  are  under  a  mistake  when  they  suppose 
that  labour  is  cheaper  in  the  northern  states  than  with 
us.  The  work  in  the  manufactories  is  performed  by 
men,  women  and  girls  and  boys.  The  men  receive  the 
average  wages  of  a  dollar  per  day.  The  girls  and 
women  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  week,  and  the 
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boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  25 
cents  per  day.  This  is  far  above  the  average  price  of 
labour  in  this  state.”“  The  pay  of  female  operatives 
in  Georgia  factories  in  1850  was  $7.39  a  month;  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  same  time  the  wages  for  similar 
work  were  $14.57  a  month.®^  According  to  Gregg  the 
South  had  labor,  “both  white  and  black,  at  least  20 
per  cent  cheaper  than  in  New  England,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  as  cheap  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  .  . 
Annual  wages  paid  at  Graniteville  during  the  1850’s 
averaged  about  $168.®*  In  1857  in  Tennessee,  Stead¬ 
man,  who  was  greatly  concerned  to  divert  labor  from 
the  cabin  and  cotton  patch  to  the  mills,  says  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  females  was  about  $2.00  per  week,  the 
operative  “finding  herself.”  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
wages  varied  from  .50  to  $1.50  per  week  and 
“boarded,”  or  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  and  the  operative 
board  herself.  This  was  considered  adequate,  since 
“their  chief  food  being  that  which  is  most  nutricious 
[sic] ,  viz :  bacon,  corn  bread,  and  vegetables  which  can 
be  obtained  here  at  much  cheaper  prices.  .  .  .”  Hours 
were  twelve  a  day  and  so  arranged  as  to  “make  up  in  the 
long  days  what  is  lost  in  the  short  ones.”®’ 

Not  all  southern  people,  however,  were  enthusiastic 
about  an  industry  based  largely  upon  low  wages.  The 
editor,  quoted  below,  anticipated  by  two-thirds  of  a 
century  the  arguments  of  Henry  Ford  and  his  ad¬ 
mirers  : 

“One  of  the  arguments  .  .  .  used  in  favor  of 
opening  the  African  Slave  trade  is  .  .  .  that  it 
would  give  us  cheap  labor.  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  opposition  to  it  we  would  oppose  it  on 
that  ground.  We  are  opposed  to  cheap  labor.  We 
want  to  see  labor  high.  In  other  words  we  want 
to  see  labor  commanding  a  fair  proportion  of  its 
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products.  No  country  can  be  really  prosperous 
and  happy  where  it  is  otherwise.  There  may  be 
a  few  bloated  capitalists  who  may  absorb  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  labor,  but  the  masses  must  be  poor  and 
wretched.  .  .  .  Cheap  labor  is  a  curse  to  any  coun¬ 
try.  We  wish  it  was  twice  as  high  in  this  country 
as  it  is.”®® 

Gregg  instituted  the  mill  village  and  welfare  work 
at  Graniteville,  ten  miles  from  Augusta.  Possibly  the 
system  was  born  of  altruism,  but  as  it  spread  through¬ 
out  the  southern  textile  region,  less  altruism  and  more 
cupidity  are  to  be  recognized.  Gregg  built  a  school 
and  church,  established  night  classes  for  adults,  and 
made  attendance  in  the  day  school  compulsory  for  the 
young  children  of  the  village.  He  opposed  building 
mills  in  the  cities  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol  the  morals  and  religious  habits  of  the  mill  workers 
— a  heaven-inspired  duty  of  many  southern  mill  owners 
at  the  present  time.  Company-owned  houses  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  necessary  supervision,  and  at  the  same  time 
rendered  easy  the  task  of  keeping  a  “steady,  efficient, 
and  cheap  working  force.”  Gregg  boasted  that  his 
village  was  “pure  and  virtuous;  the  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  concur  with  me  in  that  point.”  Such  concur¬ 
rence  was  certain  to  be  rewarded :  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port  for  1854  lists  twenty  dollars  for  the  local  Metho¬ 
dist  Church.®® 

Of  trade  unions  of  the  modern  type  there  were 
none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Augusta  Typographical  Society.®®  In  1793  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Savannah 
Association  of  Mechanics ;®‘  in  1802  the  union  of  Savan¬ 
nah  House  Carpenters  was  similarly  incorporated.®®  The 
Athens  Mutual  Aid  Association®*  was  typical  of  the  or- 
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ganizations  of  the  period.  Instead  of  using  economic 
means  to  achieve  their  alms,  they  existed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  as  mutual  benefit  societies. 

Despite  the  encouragement  held  out  to  industrial 
enterprises,  and  the  constant  recitation  of  the  South’s 
advantages,  the  results  were  discouraging.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  Georgia  led  the  southern  states 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  textiles,  yet  the  South  had 
but  one  spindle  for  fourteen  in  New  England.  More 
and  more  the  mills  on  the  falls  of  the  Savannah, 
Ocmulgee,  Oconee  and  Chattahoochee  came  to  be 
owned  by  large  corporations,  in  contrast  to  the  small 
and  individually-owned  mills  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.®^  Factories  for  wool  carding  and  weaving 
were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  comparison  with  the  cotton  textile  establish¬ 
ments.®®  By  1860  the  iron  industry  was  showing  more 
vigor  than  textiles.  Atlanta  and  vicinity  were  the  sites 
of  numerous  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.®®  However, 
twenty  years  were  to  elapse  before  a  well-defined  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  began  its  progress  in  the  South. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE— OGEECHEE  CHRONICLES 
By  Julia  E.  Harn 
Life  at  Taylors  Creek 

In  the  South  there  was  general  opposition  to  public  schools. 
Intelligent,  thoughtful  parents  were  not  so  sure  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  general  mixing  of  all  the  children  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  people.  It  was  an  experiment  to  be  tried 
with  caution.  The  Doctrine  of  States  Rights  was  unswervingly  and 
rigidly  adhered  to;  the  right  of  personal  and  individual  freedom 
equally  so.  The  education  of  their  children  was  a  private  family 
affair,  a  matter  in  which  no  one,  not  even  the  state  had  the  right 
to  interpose.  In  a  private  school  paid  for  from  their  own  pockets 
they  had  a  voice  in  determining  what  they  were  to  get,  they  could 
and  did  dictate  terms.  This  individual  right  would  be  relinquished 
in  sending  their  children  to  a  public  school,  where  the  curriculum 
and  even  the  discipline  was  ordered  by  some  other  than  the  parent, 
in  most  cases.  There  was  no  reputable  public  school  in  the  nearby 
city. 

In  the  populous  communities  there  were  very  fine  schools  paid 
for  directly  by  the  patrons.  In  the  thinly  settled  country  districts 
well-to-do  families  employed  a  private  teacher.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  families  combined  and  established  a  neighborhood  school. 
After  this  the  boys  and  girls  would  frequently  be  sent  away  to 
preparatory  school  and  college,  or  to  boarding  school.  Not  always, 
however,  for  means  of  communication  and  travel  were  so  much 
slower  then  than  now  that  parents  were  loth  to  send  children  very 
far  from  home.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  young  people  grew  up 
an  uncultured  lot.  There  was  a  standard  of  good  manners  and 
polite  speech  which  came  to  them  by  inheritance.  There  were 
books  in  those  days,  some  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  may  be 
that  more  worthwhile  books  were  read  then  than  at  a  later 
period.  There  was  more  leisure  for  reading.  Some  narrow-minded 
individuals  then  objected  to  any  fiction  that  passed  under  the 
name  of  novels,  but  which  dignified  under  some  other  name  they 
found  very  palatable.  Much  of  the  fiction  of  that  day  was  of  the 
extreme  romantic  school.  It  was  diverting,  not  really  harmful  and 
could  well  be  taken  as  sweets  after  the  more  serious  stuff.  It 
satisfied  the  craving  of  younthful  minds  and  beguiled  many  dull 
hours  for  older  readers. 
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About  a  mile  above  our  home  a  primitive  little  schoolhouse 
had  been  built  to  accommodate  the  boys  and  girls  from  two  or 
three  families.  The  teacher,  a  large,  blonde,  elderly  lady  would 
freguently  spend  the  week-end  in  our  home.  My  father  and  mother 
had  taken  into  their  home  an  orphan  boy  to  raise.  Ferdinand  was 
not  an  adopted  son,  but  a  member  of  the  family  and  treated  with 
all  kindness.  I  was  nearly  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  attend.  So  the  plan  was  that  Ferdinand  should 
ride  to  school  on  a  slow  and  perfectly  safe  old  horse  and  that  I 
should  ride  behind  him  on  a  pillow  or  cushion.  I  liked  that  but 
held  firmly  to  the  boy’s  coat  from  the  back.  Those  were  my  first 
riding  lessons.  My  brothers  were  taught,  or  rather  learned,  to  ride 
from  the  time  they  could  sit  on  a  horse.  The  art  of  horseman¬ 
ship  was  theirs  by  tradition  and  inheritance,  perhaps. 

My  mother  began  to  be  seriously  troubled  about  the  education 
of  her  children.  In  our  immediate  and  not  thickly  settled  com¬ 
munity  there  had  never  been  any  educational  facilities.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  sell  out  all  our  present  possessions  except  the 
“Old  Place,”  which  my  father  loved  next  to  wife  and  children, 
and  move. 

The  thing  was  accomplished  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new 
community,  Taylors  Creek,  among  some  acquaintances  and  a  few 
friends  we  had  known  before,  where  the  educational  facilities  were 
very  fine.  My  father’s  business  was  of  the  same  kind,  but  more 
extended  into  a  large  department  store.  There  was  a  fine  well-to- 
do  patronage  in  the  immediate  locality,  people  of  discriminating 
taste  and  varied  requirements.  My  father  was  in  himself  well 
fitted  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  this  trade  in  the  selection  of  his 
goods  and  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business.  In  addition  to 
the  home  trade,  there  was  a  large  patronage  from  the  rich  farm¬ 
ing  section  that  lay  miles  in  extent  in  the  more  remote  districts. 
Father  bought  their  cotton  and  wool  and  other  farm  products.  In 
exchange  he  sold  them  large  supplies  of  manufactured  goods. 
Frequently  families  came  to  do  their  trading.  The  several  young 
men,  clerks  and  salesmen  in  the  store,  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  these  visits  of  the  farmers’  daughters. 

Our  house  had  a  beautiful  setting  nearby,  an  immense  oak 
tree  in  front  with  fruit  trees  at  the  rear  and  sides.  The  house 
had  been  remodeled  and  comfortably  furnished  under  my  mother’s 
direction  and  was  large  enought  for  the  family  and  the  greater 
social  needs. 

The  Taylors  Creek  citizens  were  very  proud  of  themselves, 
of  their  lineage,  gentility  and  refinement.  Standards  of  human 
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behavior  were  very  high  indeed.  There  were  many  titles  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  some  genuine,  some  honorary  or  brevet.  From  the  start 
of  two  or  three  families  they  had  married  and  intermarried  until 
nearly  everybody  was  kin,  and  this  kinship  was  acknowledged  to 
the  nth  degree. 

The  very  large  and  flourishing  school  was  known  as  The 
Academy.  The  curriculum  was  thoro  and  the  teaching  of  a  high 
order.  The  school  was  presided  over  by  a  local  clergyman,  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  exalted  character,  a  vital  force  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  had  been  living  in  the  community  only 
about  a  year  when  this  good  man  passed  away. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  school  was  then  very  unwisely 
put  in  charge  of  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  a  relative  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  families.  This  young  man  was  very 
vain  and  arrogant  and  in  no  way  suited  to  wear  the  mantle  of  his 
predecessor.  However,  he  ranked  as  a  gentleman,  and  many  who 
were  not  pleased  with  his  appointment  accepted  him  as  best  they 
could  for  the  unexpired  term.  He  did  not  succeed  himself  to  office. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  standards  of  conduct  as  approved  by  the 
Taylors  Creek  people.  There  were  many  artificialities  and  some 
foolish  conventions.  Many  of  the  restrictions  fell  rather  heavily 
upon  the  children.  Boys  were  taught  to  remember  that  their 
grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman.  What  that  uncertain  term 
meant  each  boy  was  left  to  determine  for  himself.  Little  girls, 
poor  things,  were  governed  by  the  standard  of  what  was  ladylike. 
This  was  ding-donged  into  their  ears  day  by  day.  No  wonder 
that  many  of  them,  myself  included,  became  frightful  little  snobs. 

One  day  at  school  two  small  girls  had  a  falling  out.  One  of 
them  emboldened  by  the  fact  of  her  kinship  to  the  principal  went 
to  him  with  tales  against  the  other  girl.  Susie  Birney^  declared 
that  Alice  Winston  had  told  Susie  Bimey  that  she,  the  said  Susie 
Bimey,  had  repeated  something  that  was  not  true,  in  fact  that 
the  said  Susie  Bimey,  in  plain  English  had  falsified — Alice  Win¬ 
ston  had  used  the  shorter  word — The  gentleman  principal,  Mr. 
Patterson,  was  deeply  and  properly  shocked,  and  announced  to  the 
whole  school  his  grief  and  disappointment  that  a  certain  pupil  had 
been  charged  with  having  used  some  very  bad  language,  and  he 
would  look  into  the  matter.  That  he  might  not  act  unduly  or  un¬ 
wisely,  he  would  make  an  investigation  the  next  afternoon. 

My  mother  never  encouraged  tattling  and  tale-bearing  in  her 
children,  but  everything  that  concerned  them  was  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  her.  I  went  to  my  mother  with  everything  and  it  was 

1.  This  name  and  the  following  ones  are  fictitious. 
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due  to  her  wise  guidance  after  these  confidences  that  my  school 
life  was  made  smooth  and  pleasant.  Mistakes  which  I  might  other¬ 
wise  have  made  did  not  occur. 

The  next  night  I  announced  with  much  excitement  at  home 
that  Mr.  Patterson  was  going  to  make  a  “vestigation”  at  school 
the  next  afternoon  and  if  anybody  had  used  bad  language  they 
would  be  punished. 

I  was  given  the  proper  counsel  as  to  how  to  behave  in  this 
dreadful  crisis.  My  fears  were  allayed  as  to  the  impending  doom 
that  was  to  fall  upon  the  school,  but  a  little  child  always  dreads 
the  unknown,  and  discord  among  elders  is  fraught  with  un¬ 
easiness.  The  next  morning  the  little  children  were  very  quiet 
but  watchful.  Up  to  noon  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  Many 
of  the  pupils  who  lived  near  the  school  always  went  home  for 
lunch,  but  a  greater  number  stayed.  That  day  nearly  everybody 
stayed.  Just  as  the  lunches  had  been  disposed  of,  Sarah,  the 
eldest  Bimey  girl,  assembled  the  Bimey  children,  silently  and 
swiftly,  like  a  hen  with  a  flock  of  chickens,  headed  the  line  and 
they  all  followed.  I  can  see  them  now  in  my  mind,  Sarah,  Martha, 
Susie,  George  P.,  and  Lula,  a  little  thin-legged  girl,  the  youngest 
of  the  family.  With  books  and  lunch  baskets,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  they  took  their  course  by  a  path  thru  the  woods  in 
the  rear  of  the  academy.  This  was  the  nearest  way  to  the  creek; 
their  home  was  on  the  hill  just  beyond  the  bridge. — I  would  like 
to  speak  of  the  Bimeys,  one  of  the  best  and  most  respected  of 
the  county  families.  They  were  substantial  farmers.  They  had  a 
large  country  home  and  were  noted  for  their  hospitality.  The 
creek  furnished  power  for  their  saw  and  grist  mill;  the  millpond 
was  a  flne  place  to  flsh  and  many  merry  picnic  parties  were  held 
there.  Everbody  loved  “Uncle  and  Aunt  Bimey.” 

But  to  return  to  my  story:  The  looked-for  judicial  trial  did 
not  come  off.  When  I  reached  home  that  afternoon,  I  announced 
to  my  parents  that  “Mr.  Patterson  didn’t  have  any  'vestigation,' 
because  Susie  went  home.”  It  transpired  that  Mrs.  Bimey  had 
sent  a  note  to  the  principal  with  the  Arm  request  that  her  chUdren 
be  dismissed  at  noon.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Bimey’s  two  big 
sons,  members  respectively  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  the  case  was 
nol  prossed  on  the  school  calendar. 

The  next  day  affairs  moved  smoothly,  but  there  was  a  tension 
in  the  air  that  did  not  wear  off  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Susie 
Bimey  was  there  as  usual,  but  the  other  children  by  common 
consent  seemed  to  withdraw  from  her.  Whether  Susie  Bimey  had 
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been  guilty  of  falsehood  as  charged  by  Alice  Winston,  did  not 
seem  to  matter  so  much  as  that  Susie  had  committed  the  one 
offense  that  the  entire  juvenile  world  holds  as  unpardonable, — 
she  had  carried  tales  to  the  teacher  against  a  fellow  pupil.  Then, 
when  trouble  arose  over  her  tale-bearing  Susie  went  home. 

I  learned  from  this  incident  of  my  very  early  school  life  a 
lesson  which  stood  me  in  good  stead  for  many  years.  It  was  not 
the  only  time  I  have  known  individuals  to  stir  up  strife,  and  when 
about  to  be  called  to  account,  Susie  went  home. 

Social  life  in  Taylors  Creek  Community  was  pleasant  if  not 
exciting.  The  academy  was  made  the  social  center.  They  had  no 
formal  baseball,  and  football  as  these  games  were  unknown;  but 
the  students  played  catball,  shinny,  field  hockey,  hare  and  hounds, 
and  leap  frog.  A  boy  with  any  agility  at  all  could  “skin  the  cat” 
on  the  horizontal  bar.  The  children  played  their  ring  games,  drop 
the  handkerchief,  prisoner’s  base. 

At  their  juvenile  parties  they  played  forfeits  with  a  few 
kissing  games.  There  was  one  parlor  game  very  popular.  Thru 
its  medium  some  interesting  revelations  were  advanced.  The 
young  men  retired  usually  to  the  front  gallery,  while  the  girls 
remained  in  the  parlor.  The  young  fellow  who  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  after  a  brief  whispered  consultation  vrith  each  of 
the  girls,  would  go  to  the  young  men  on  the  outside  and  announce 
to  each  of  them  in  turn  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  a  mark  of 
favor  by  one  of  the  girls.  The  young  man  would  thereupon  enter 
and  present  himself  before  the  young  lady  he  thought  had  singled 
him  out.  If  he  guessed  the  right  girl  he  was  happy,  but  if  he 
made  a  mistake  every  one  would  know  it  and  he  would  be  “clapped 
out.”  Imagine  the  elation  or  the  chargin  of  the  young  men  parti¬ 
cipants  under  the  varying  circmnstances  of  this  game.  Perhaps 
they  though  with  the  Immortal  Bard  that: 

“He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 

Who  will  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all.” 

Dancing  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  their  elders,  but  if 
they  could  find  a  parlor  large  enough  or  a  hall,  the  young  people 
on  festive  occasions  would  dance  what  some  sophisticated  ones 
called  “Twistification,”  a  form  of  the  “Old  Virginia  Reel.”  In 
communities  where  there  was  no  ban  against  dancing  the  beauti¬ 
ful  square  dances,  the  Cotillion  and  the  graceful  Lancers  were 
introduced  whenever  available.  There  were  plenty  of  stringed  in- 
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struments  and  the  music  was  generally  good.  Where  there  was  no 
regular  orchestra  there  would  be  found  negroes  who  furnished  an 
excellent  g^de  of  dance  music,  for  which  the  gentlemen  paid  them 
well. 

Mock  tournaments  were  a  popular  form  of  amusement  with 
the  young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  fine  riders  and  liked  to 
display  their  horsemanship  and  prowess.  The  successful  knight 
was  permitted  to  crown  his  lady-love  queen  of  the  festival.  These 
tourneys,  suggestive  of  the  time  “when  knighthood  was  in  flower” 
were  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  large  crowds  of  fine  people 
from  adjoining  counties. 

The  May  Festival  was  a  most  elaborate  affair.  A  large  stage 
was  erected  under  some  of  the  gaint  oak  trees  on  the  campus.  This 
was  made  a  bower  of  beauty  for  the  king  and  queen.  The  pageant 
included  the  usual  array  of  maids  of  honor,  garland  bearers,  flower 
girls  and  pages.  Many  gay  houseparties  were  held  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  and  much  love  making  went  on  among  the  young  people, 
and  pleasantly  smiled  upon  by  their  elders. 

Across  the  creek,  about  a  mile  from  our  home  was  the 
Methodist  campground.  A  large  number  of  cottages,  called  “tents,” 
some  of  them  of  a  substantial  character,  other  of  a  rude,  transient 
sort  had  been  built  around  a  very  large  tabernacle.  There  were 
many  good  Methodist  in  our  community  and  once  a  year,  in  the 
early  fall,  they  held  religious  meetings  at  this  place  for  a  week. 
Some  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  and  best  singers  in  the  denomi¬ 
nation  came  from  over  the  state  to  this  noted  campground.  It  was 
a  magnificent  exercise  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  good  people 
who  built  those  cottages  and  welcomed  any  and  all  who  would 
come  and  accept.  No  suggestion  of  payment  for  any  accommoda¬ 
tions  received  was  permitted,  but  all  were  made  welcome  to  the 
limit.  True,  there  was  much  crowding,  but  there  was  an  abundance 
of  good  food  and  much  friendliness  and  good  cheer.  Everybody 
wore  their  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  there  was  plenty  of  servants. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  conducive  to  good  fellowship 
among  the  people  of  not  only  the  same  religious  body,  but  with 
others  as  well,  as  was  this  splendid  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Taylors  Creek,  known  all  over  the  state.  Several  families  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  entertained  at  home.  Carriage 
loads  of  visitors  came  and  went  to  the  services  which  were  held 
morning,  afternoon  and  night.  Was  there  any  shouting?  Yes,  in 
that  day  there  were  many  sincere  individuals  who  believed  in 
snouting  as  a  part  of  religious  worship.  You  could  shout  if  you 
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felt  like  it.  Some  dear  good  women  usually  very  meek  and  re¬ 
tiring  were  among  the  “happiest”  of  the  shouters.^ 

A  strong  temperance  sentiment  prevailed  in  Taylors  Creek 
Community,  tho  there  were  some  lapses  among  the  men,  as  drink¬ 
ing  was  then  more  or  less  general.  Whether  a  man  drank  more 
than  was  good  for  him  depended  upon  the  individual  and  his 
environment.  Within  the  sacred  precinct  of  Taylors  Creek  nobody 
was  ever  coarsely  and  vulgarly  drunk,  tho  one  of  its  prominent 
citizens,  or  a  popular  scion  of  an  important  family  might  become 
slightly  or  somewhat  “disguised  in  liquor,”  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  euphemism. 

One  pretty  social  custom  long  gone  into  the  discard,  not  being 
consonant  with  the  glare  of  electrically  lighted  streets  of  even 
the  rural  towns,  was  midnight  serenading.  The  young  swains  of 
the  neighborhood  serenaded  their  own  sweethearts  occasionally, 
but  it  was  always  a  compliment  extended  to  any  visiting  girl.  It 
was  all  very  romantic  and  thrilling  to  be  awakened,  perhaps  in  the 
wee  small  hours,  by  the  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  the  passionate  moaning, 
or  the  dancing  twinkle  of  the  violin,  the  harmonious  blending  of 
low,  intensive  young  voices  in  a  popular  love  song,  then,  as  the 
serenaders  slipped  away,  the  strains  of  “Home  Sweet  Home” 
wafted  softly  back.  There  was  much  pretense  of  mystery  about 
the  episode.  One  was  not  supposed  to  know  the  identity  of  the 
visiting  musicians. 

Amateur  theatricals  were  all  right  in  Taylors  Creek,  but  with 
strange  inconsistency  the  people  there  frowned  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  stage.  The  nearby  city  of  Savannah  had  the  oldest 
theater  building  in  the  whole  country,  it  having  been  built  in 
1820.  The  large  cultured  class  of  its  citizens  furnished  many 
eminent  patrons  of  music  and  the  drama.  If  your  soul  delighted 

2.  The  following  news  item  from  the  Florida  Times-Uniort,  Oct.  26.  1980, 
shows  that  the  camp  meeting  still  flourishes  at  Taylors  Creek: 

LUDOWICI,  Ga.,  Oct.  24. — The  Liberty  County  Methodist  camp  meet¬ 
ing  which  opened  on  October  17  came  to  a  successful  close  Wednesday 
at  Taylors  Creek,  this  being  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  annual 
session.  The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  assembled  at  the  camp 
group  in  years  and  a  larger  number  than  customary  made  use  of  the 
17  tents  on  the  grounds. 

Taylors  Creek  Church  and  camp  meeting  coming  under  the  direction  of 
the  Waycross  District,  the  Rev.  James  R.  Webb,  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  had  charge  of  the  services,  which  were  conducted  by  the  visiting 
pastors,  including:  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Kelly,  pastor  Trinity  Church,  Way- 
cross  ;  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Lovein,  general  evangelist,  Macon ;  and  the  local 
pastor,  the  Rev,  J.  D.  McCord,  Hinesville.  Upon  Invitation,  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Merrin,  pastor  of  Flemington  Presbyterian  Church  conducted  the 
Sunday  afternoon  service. 

W.  J.  Eitelgeorge  of  Canton,  Ohio,  choir  director,  conducted  the  song 
services. 

A  feature  of  the  annual  session  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Martin 
clan,  a  social  organization  of  Martins,  the  gathering  being  presided  over 
by  Emory  S.  Martin  of  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  who  is  national  president  of 
the  organization.  Interesting  history  of  the  Martins  in  this  country  and 
in  Scotland  were  given  by  the  speakers.  At  the  election  of  officers  those 
now  in  office  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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in  these  things  you  would  make  trips  to  the  city  that  you  might 
enjoy  the  performance  of  a  noted  actor  or  the  rapture  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  queen  of  song.  It  was  well  not  to  say  anything  about 
it  after  you  came  home.  A  theater  building  was  regarded  as  some 
sort  of  profane  temple,  and  anything  that  occurred  there,  tho  all 
right  in  itself,  was  not  to  be  commended.  Such  were  the  strait¬ 
laced  views  held  by  many  otherwise  tolerant  individuals.  They 
had  not  had  the  advantages  of  extensive  travel,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  broadening  mentally.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
narrow-minded  attitude,  but  they  were  very  much  a  minority. 
With  the  class  of  purists  there  were  four  cardinal  sins  which  today 
are  among  the  chief  forms  of  amusement  of  the  socially  inclined; 
those  sins  were  designated  as  card  playing,  dancing,  theater-going 
and  novel-reading.  Oh,  the  times  and  the  manners! 

I  must  have  been  a  precocious  youngster  owing  to  the  fact, 
for  which  I  am  grateful  to  my  parents,  that  they  were  rarely 
ever  too  busy  to  answer  my  questions  and  to  explain  in  the  best 
way  they  could  the  things  I  ought  to  know.  There  was  no  childish 
fear  on  my  part  in  going  to  either  of  them.  Words  had  for  me 
a  great  fascination.  Before  the  dictionary  could  explain  itself  to 
me  I  went  to  my  mother  for  meanings  and  applications  of  strange 
words.  I  became  a  champion  speller,  largely  because  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  spelling  matches  when  small  boys  and  girls  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  competition  with  older  and  more  advanced 
students.  To  win  or  nearly  to  win  in  such  a  contest  was  to  in¬ 
spire  ambition.  I  learned  to  read  at  an  early  age.  There  was  not 
so  much  “literature  for  children”  as  at  a  later  time,  and  the 
fewer  books  were,  many  of  them,  of  a  serious  character.  In  those 
years  war  clouds  were  gatherings  over  the  country,  destined  to 
break  in  all  their  fury.  Political  discussions  among  friends  as  well 
as  on  the  public  platform  were  growing  more  frequent.  Many 
such  discussions  reached  my  ears.  Things  were  said  that  I  did  not 
understand,  but  did  not  always  forget  and  afterwards  learned 
to  interpret  for  myself. 

The  Doctrine  of  States  Rights  seemed  to  be  growing  more  in¬ 
tense.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  state  pride  was  stronger  than 
national  pride.  Personal  liberty  was  much  spoken  of.  It  was  a 
conunon  taunt  among  children  in  their  small  disagreements,  and 
even  among  the  servants  of  the  family — “You  must  think  you  are 
as  big  [smart]  as  the  governor.”  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  about  the  importance  of  being  president.  It  was  always  the 
governor.  I  remember  at  a  later  time  the  visits  of  two  governors 
to  our  city  and  that  each  time  the  celebration  took  on  the  air  of 
a  great  civic  and  military  pageant. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Among  the  brave  young  men  of  Georgia  who  have  sealed 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  bleeding  country,  none  deserves 
a  higher  place  in  the  affections  of  a  generous  people  than  Lieut. 

G.  S.  Bubson  of  Walton  County,  Ga.,  who  was  a  member  of  Co. 

H.  11th  Ga.  Vols.  He  fell  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  August  30th, 

1862,  while  bravely  contending  with  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
for  the  religious  and  political  rights  of  a  free  people,  bequested  to 
us  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  Lieut.  Burson  was  young,  active 
and  accomplished;  was  respected  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  leaves  a  father  and  mother  and  numerous  friends  to 
mourn  his  untimely  loss.  N. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  14,  1863. 

Died.  At  Warrenton,  Va.,  on  the  22nd  Sept.,  1862,  of  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  First  Lieut.  James  C.  Gower, 
of  Co.  A,  (Gainesville  Light  Infantry)  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
of  Georgia  Volunteers,  son  of  E.  N.  Gower,  Esq.,  of  Gainesville. 

Among  the  first  to  rally  to  his  country’s  standard,  Lieut. 
Gower  brought  to  her  service  a  mind  and  body  diligently  trained 
for  military  achievements  and  a  heart  wholly  devoted  to  her 
cause.  When  the  present  struggle  for  independence  was  only  in 
anticipation,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  organizing  the 
company  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  effcient  an  officer;  and 
when  it  was  called  into  the  held,  he  willingly  went  when  duty 
and  honor  pointed  the  way.  As  an  officer,  his  high-toned,  soldierly 
and  gentlemanly  bearing — his  uncomplaining  subjection  to  dis¬ 
cipline — ^his  punctuality  in  fulfilling  every  duty,  regardless  of 
personal  ease  and  comfort — won  for  him  the  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  while  his  kind  and 
inoffensive  disposition  endeared  him  beyond  measure  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.  He  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  warm  friend,  and  generous 
to  a  fault.  In  the  death  of  such  a  man,  not  only  his  company 
and  regiment,  but  the  cause  for  which  he  so  gallantly  fell,  is  a 
loser. 

His  wounds,  though  severe,  were  not  thought  to  be  mortal, 
and  the  unexpected  news  of  his  death  spread  a  gloom  over  his 
company  equalled  only  by  that  grief  which  the  loss  of  such  a  son 
must  have  caused  around  the  hearthstone  which  his  death  left 
desolate.  Upheld  and  sustained  by  that  heroic  fortitude  which  he 
exhibited  on  the  battle  held,  he  bore  his  sufferings  without  a 
murmur,  and  seemed  more  concerned  about  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  fell  by  his  side  than  his  own.  While  yet  lying  with  his  own 
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wound  undressed,  upon  being  told  that  his  Captain  was  also  wound¬ 
ed,  he  burst  into  tears  and  said,  “What  will  become  of  the  poor 
company  now?”  When  death  became  inevitable  he  seemed  re¬ 
signed,  and  if  he  wished  his  life  preserved,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  again  offer  it  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  No  murmur 
escaped  his  lips,  and  his  death  was  a  new  illustration  of  the  old 
heroic  maxim  of  the  Romans!  “It  is  sweet  and  becoming  to  die  for 
one’s  country.” 

Snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  he  leaves  a  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to  mourn  his  loss  at  home.  And  far 
away  in  Virginia,  his  bereaved  comrades  mourn  his  loss  not  less 
deeply,  but  more  sternly — they  will  avenge  his  death. 

W.  H.  Mitchell, 

Capt.  Co.  A,  11th  Ga.  Vols. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  14,  1863. 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  22 
Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  16,  1863. 

The  dirge  chanted  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  brother  had 
scarce  died  away,  when  we  are  again  called  upon  to  renew  the 
meloncholy  requiem,  and  consign  “Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes.” 

These  frequent  admonitions  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Universe  show  that  we  all  are  mortal,  and  frought  with  significant 
meaning  when  we  consider  the  affliction  caused  by  the  death  of 
our  beloved  brother,  John  R.  Church.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
our  esteemed  and  venerated  townsman,  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  reared 
and  educated  in  our  midst,  and  after  graduating  with  distinction 
in  the  University  at  this  place,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine;  before  its  completion,  however,  he  was  appointed  a  Cadet  at 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  and  credit  to  the 
State,  in  the  siunmer  of  1855.  He  then  was  appointed  2d  Lieut, 
of  Cavalry,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  our  Western  frontier.  In 
this  service  he  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  years,  and  by  merit 
attained  the  rank  of  1st  Lieut,  and  Acting  Adjt.  Gen.  During  his 
term  of  service  in  the  West,  he  married  the  accomplished  Miss 
Christy  of  St.  Louis,  who  accompanied  him  and  shared  the  soldier’s 
life  in  more  than  one  campaign.  After  our  Kansas  difficulties  had 
been  settled,  Lieut.  Church  resigned  and  settled  in  St.  Louis.  Soon 
after  the  rupture  of  the  States  and  the  formation  of  the  Provision¬ 
al  Government,  Lieut.  Church  offered  his  services  to  the  young 
Confederacy.  In  a  short  time  his  devoted  wife  and  children  follow¬ 
ed  him.  A  severe  illness  prevented  him  from  entering  at  once 
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into  service,  and  this  was  further  prolonged  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  father,  the  settlement  of  whose  estate  devolved  upon 
him. 

About  four  weeks  ago,  Lieut  C.  started  to  Richmond  to 
renew  his  offers  of  service  to  the  Government,  and  on  his  return 
was  detained  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  disease  which  terminated 
fatally  on  the  night  of  the  8th  inst. 

In  this  brief  record  how  fearfully  is  brought  to  us  the  fact, 
“in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  and  to  the  young  especially 
it  has  a  warning  significance. 

Although  we  cannot  bid  the  withered  branch  to  bud,  nor  say 
to  the  stricken  one  be  comforted;  yet  memory,  ever  faithful, 
can  remember  his  merits  and  record  his  virtues,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  official  family  the  condolence 
of  a  fraternal  affection,  and  the  invocation  that  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  will  be  their  shield  and  protection. 

Resolved,  That  our  usual  manifestations  be  observed  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  the  same  be  published  in  the  gazettes  of  our  town. 

I.  M.  Kenney, 

R.  M.  Smith, 

R.  Nickerson. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  21,  1863. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Paul  H.  Clyde  is  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

P.  S.  F.  (Percy  Scott  Flippin)  is  professor  of  history  at 
Coker  College. 

Julia  E.  Ham,  who  lives  in  Gainesville,  Florida  continues 
her  reminiscences  of  ante-bellum  times  in  Georgia. 

James  G.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

Peter  S.  McGuire  is  a  resident  of  Athens,  Georgia.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University. 

Frank  W.  Powell  teaches  English  in  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Wilber  H.  Siebert  is  a  well-known  historian,  who  is  research 
professor  of  history  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Rhea  M.  Smith  is  professor  of  history  at  Rollins  College. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Wymberley  Jonea  DeRenne  Georgia  Library 
at  Wormaloe,  lale  of  Hope,  near  Savannah,  Georgia.  Three  volumes. 
(Wormsloe:  Privately  Printed,  1931.  Pp.  xxxvi,  448;  xii,  449- 
896;  xii,  897-1396.  $100.00.) 

Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  the  founder  of  this  library,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  father  and  mother,  who  collected  a 
valuable  library  only  to  see  it  fall  before  Sherman’s  onset  near 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  began  in  IB  91  the  famous  collection, 
which  bears  his  name  today.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  expense 
to  bring  together,  in  a  beautiful  library  building  which  he  con¬ 
structed  on  his  plantation,  the  most  valuable  and  complete  library 
bearing  on  Georgia,  in  existence.  It  consists  of  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  manuscripts,  engraving,  and  maps.  Much 
of  this  material  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  Here  are  the 
original  vellum  manuscript  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America;  various  manuscripts  of  the  Colonial,  Revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  Confederate  periods  of  ^e  state’s  history,  including 
the  original  confidential  dispatches  and  telegrams  from  Lee  to 
Davis;  the  earliest  maps  of  Georgia;  a  complete  set  of  the 
Acta  of  Georgia  to  1918,  those  from  1799  being  original  editions; 
and  a  wealth  of  other  material,  the  mere  recital  of  which  makes 
this  Catalogue  as  interesting  to  read  as  any  story. 

This  Catalogue  is  in  effect  the  work  of  various  librarians  and 
bibliophiles,  and  is  the  culmination  of  two  previously  printed 
catalogues  of  the  Library.  The  greatest  credit  for  this  present 
work,  however,  goes  to  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  who  was  long  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  this  Library  and  now  knows  it  best.  The 
final  compilation,  made  from  cards  prepared  by  Mr.  Mackall,  was 
done  by  Azalea  Clizbee.  Each  item  is  given  a  complete  biblio¬ 
graphical  description,  including  a  collation  by  signatures  and  by 
pagination,  condition,  and  frequently  a  note  of  description  of 
content  and  other  interesting  information.  The  items  are  listed 
alphabetically  under  the  year  of  publication,  beginning  with  1700 
and  ending  with  1929.  There  are  117  illustrations,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  reproductions  of  title-pages,  and  a  frontispiece  to 
each  volume,  being  for  the  first  a  portrait  of  the  founder  and  for 
the  other  two  volumes  views  of  the  library  building.  There  is  an 
analytical  index. 

Great  credit  for  this  monumental  work  should  go  first  to  the 
late  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne  for  collecting  this  remarkable 
library,  to  Leonard  L.  Mackall  and  Azalea  Clizbee  for  cataloguing 
it,  and  to  the  children  of  the  founder  for  publishing  this  memorial 
to  their  father. 
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Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Editor  and  Essayist.  Miscellaneous 
Literary,  Political,  and  Social  Writings.  Edited  by  Julia  Collier 
Harris.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1931.  Pp.  xvi,  429.  $4.00.) 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  generally  remembered  as  the  creator 
and  recorder  of  the  delightful  Uncle  Remus  stories;  but  he  was 
much  more  than  an  entertaining  story  teller.  In  this  volume  he 
is  shown  to  be  a  journalist  and  publicist  of  the  soundest  and  sanest 
type,  in  addition  to  being  a  philosopher  and  sage  of  no  mean  pro¬ 
portions.  As  a  healer  of  the  wounds  produced  by  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  Henry  Grady  has  stood  out  preeminent,  but 
now  into  the  picture  must  be  placed  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  Grady  on  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  seeking  to  explain  the  South  to  the  North,  Harris 
did  not  for  a  minute  abdicate  the  proud  position  of  a  Southerner. 
By  reasoning  so  effectively  and  cogently  stated,  he  convinced  many 
Northerners  that  the  periodic  “Southern  outrages,”  which  North¬ 
ern  papers  and  politicians  played  up  in  such  lurid  details,  were 
after  idl  largely  imaginary,  and  that  those  which  did  occur  were 
nothing  more  than  were  to  be  expected  in  a  country  whose  whole 
social  and  economic  system  had  been  recently  destroyed  by  war, 
and  that  they  were  not  generally  defended  or  condoned  in  the 
South.  Harris  laid  bare  in  his  editorials  in  the  Constitution  the 
crime  of  reconstruction,  how  the  North  had  forced  all  decent 
people  into  the  Democratic  party,  for  to  join  the  Republicans  would 
be  equivalent  to  becoming  a  party  to  their  own  degradation. 

Yet  in  all  these  writings,  Harris  took  such  a  broad  and  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  his  arguments  that  the  effect  was  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  with  many  people  in  the  North.  He  also  favored 
an  honest  dealing  with  the  so-called  negro  problem — a  problem 
which  existed  only  because  the  Republican  politicians  had  made 
it.  He  found  the  negroes  in  New  England  with  fewer  opportunities 
and  less  appreciation  from  the  white  people  than  existed  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  thought  the  negro  should  be  educated,  and  in  the  work 
of  Booker  Washington  he  saw  the  true  salvation  of  the  negro. 

This  volume  deals  also  with  Harris  as  “The  Philosopher  of 
Shady  Dale”  and  “The  Sage  of  Snap-Bean  Farm.”  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Harris  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  most  part  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Uncle 
Remus's  Magazine.  Mrs.  Julia  Collier  Harris,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  has  selected  and  edited  these  writings 
with  skill  and  appreciation.  Her  introductions  to  the  selections  tie 
up  the  whole  into  a  book  of  great  merit  and  importance. 
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Virginia  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Slave  Era.  By  Kathleen 
Bruce,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  (New  York;  The  Century  Company,  1931.  Pp.  xiv,  482. 
$4.50.) 

This  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  intelligent  industry 
in  the  search  for  facts  and  what  skill  in  the  putting  together  of 
facts  can  accomplish.  It  was  published  from  a  fund  contributed 
to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  the  Carnegie  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  here  made  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  history 
of  iron  manufacture  in  Virginia  from  colonial  times  down  through 
the  Civil  War,  turning  aside  now  and  then  to  note  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture  of  other  commodities.  She  shows  how  iron  foun¬ 
dries  began  to  spring  up  almost  as  soon  as  Jamestown  had  been 
settled.  Virginia  had  such  formidable  iron  works  during  the 
Revolution  that  they  became  the  object  of  raids  and  destruction  by 
the  British  troops.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States  secured 
valuable  aid  from  the  Virginia  iron  works.  Richmond  became  the 
center  of  the  industry,  which  grew  so  fast  that  it  soon  began  to 
permeate  the  planter  atmosphere  in  Richmond  and  out  with  coal 
dust.  The  outcome  of  the  industrial  development  in  Virginia  was 
to  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  problem  of  industrial¬ 
ism  versus  the  planter  regime,  but  the  industrialists  continued  so 
strong  and  properous  that  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  Old 
Dominion  became  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Confederacy  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Richmond’s  industrial  supremacy  in  the 
Confederacy  had  much  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Montgomery  to  the  banks  of  the  James. 

Dr.  Bruce’s  problem  of  developing  her  subject  was  much 
simplified  by  the  prominence  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  the 
industrial  history  of  the  state.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  deals  directly  with  this  remarkable  business  and  its  great 
head,  Joseph  Reid  Anderson.  This  industry  began  in  the  ’thirties 
and  continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  study — and,  indeed, 
is  still  going  at  the  present  time.  When  one  views  the  importance 
of  this  manufactory,  it  seems  that  in  some  way  Tredegar  should 
have  found  a  place  in  the  title  of  the  book.  This  famous  in¬ 
stitution,  for  it  became  so  in  the  truest  sense,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  war  assets  the  Confederacy  had.  It  not  only  made  every¬ 
thing  which  was  needed  and  could  be  wrought  from  iron — from 
nails  to  ironclad  battleships — but  it  became  a  laboratory  for  the 
Confederacy.  It  widened  its  activities  so  far  as  to  closely  suggest 
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one  of  the  great  integrated  corporations  of  today.  It  had  not 
only  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  gun  foundries,  and 
car  works,  but  also  iron  mines,  coal  mines,  canal  boats,  and  block¬ 
ade  runners.  And  throughout  the  whole  story  of  this  remarkable 
development  looms  the  figure  of  Joseph  Reid  Anderson,  the  great 
iron  master  and  the  superb  gentleman. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  in  this  book  not  only  brought  together  in  a 
pleasing  and  logical  manner  a  vast  amount  of  information,  but  she 
has  drawn  conclusions  which  emphasize  some  of  the  newer  in¬ 
terpretations  of  certain  historical  developments.  She  shows  that 
slave  labor  could  be  used  and  was  used  extensively  in  industrial 
establishments,  she  gives  evidence  to  disprove  the  oft-stated  point 
that  the  Whigs  were  the  large  slave-holders  and  that  Whig  supre¬ 
macy  went  with  slavery,  and  she  shows  how  the  South  was  slowly 
but  certainly  turning  toward  an  industrialism  despite  it  continued 
acceptance  of  the  planter  philosophy,  when  the  Civil  War  burst 
forth  with  its  train  of  consequences  to  wither  it. 

This  study  is  based  primarily  on  the  newspapers  of  the  period 
and  the  records  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  but  in  rounding  out 
the  work.  Dr.  Bruce  has  called  into  use  much  other  material. 
An  extensive  bibliography  well  sets  forth  these  facts.  There  are 
six  appendices,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  statistical  tables,  an 
excellent  colored  map  of  Virginia,  showing  the  chief  natural  re¬ 
gions,  the  coal  fields  and  the  approximate  locations  of  furnaces 
before  1865;  an  index;  and  a  photograph  of  Joseph  Reid  Anderson. 
For  this  excellent  work.  Dr.  Bruce  deserves  great  praise. 

Alabama  in  the  Fifties.  A  Social  Study.  By  Minnie  Clare 
Boyd,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931,  Pp. 
263.  $4.25.) 

The  Civil  War  cut  off  a  young  culture  in  its  youth,  one  that 
was  full  of  promise,  and  Alabama  has  lain  quietly  brooding  ever 
since.  Such  is  the  principal  thesis  of  Minnie  Clare  Boyd’s  Alabama 
in  the  Fifties  in  which  she  has  depicted  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  the  varying  phases  of  life  in  ante-bellum  Alabama.  And 
Miss  Boyd  upholds  well  and  consistently  her  conclusion  that  Ala¬ 
bama  was  on  the  threshold  of  great  accomplishments.  What  might 
not  have  happened  in  Alabama  had  not  the  Civil  War  and  re¬ 
construction  brought  destruction  and  disillusionment  to  dim  the 
hopes  and  the  progress  of  the  leaders  of  a  budding  civilization? 
Diversification  in  agriculture  was  acceded  to  generally,  though 
cotton  was  still  king;  manufacturing  was  beginning  to  be  establish¬ 
ed;  roads  were  being  improved;  education  and  religion  were 
raising  the  general  standards;  the  struggle  with  disease  and  crime 
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was  spreading  gradually  into  fuller  understanding  of  scientific  and 
humanitarian  methods.  Besides  developing  these  subjects  fully 
she  has  described  the  homes  of  the  various  classes  and  the  social 
life  of  the  time  in  an  able  and  readable  fashion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  series  of  studies  of  all  the 
southern  state  in  the  ’fifties  to  ascertain  the  number  of  them  in 
which  the  culture  was  as  young  and  vigorous  as  that  in  Alabama. 
Was  this  vigor  confined  to  the  Gulf  States?  Were  the  states  of 
the  Old  South  really  decadent?  Miss  Boyd  has  not  attempted  to 
portray  the  romatic  Old  South  but  has  dealt  with  the  common¬ 
place,  and  one  is  pleased  with  the  result  There  is  much  value  in 
such  studies  of  local  social  and  economic  history  that  is  essential 
to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

Miss  Boyd  has  done  a  good  bit  of  work.  Her  style  is  easy 
and  entertaining,  often  revealing  a  vein  of  humor  and  a  sense  of 
historical  values  that  is  particularly  gratifying.  One  who  might 
expect  to  be  bored  with  the  ordinary  trivialities  of  local  history 
will  be  delightfully  surprised.  And  above  all,  one  who  reads  the 
book  comes  away  with  a  sense  of  an  understanding  of  life  in 
Alabama  before  the  War.  And  that,  after  all,  was  Miss  Boyd’s 

*“*®"*-  Rhba  M.  Smith. 

American  Neutrality  in  179S.  A  Study  in  Cabinet  Government. 
By  Charles  M.  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  in  History  in  Long 
Island  University.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931. 
Pp.  294.  14.60.) 

Teachers  and  students  of  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign 
Policy  have  long  waited  for  a  satisfactory  study  of  the  events 
of  the  year  1793  bearing  upon  the  American  policy  of  neutrality. 
The  influence  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  upon  the  origin  of  the  policy  receives  in  this  volume  its 
first  thorough  appraisal.  Professor  Thomas  states  in  his  preface 
that  the  question  of  Jefferson’s  influence  on  the  policy,  the  starting 
point  of  the  study,  was  soon  expanded  to  determine  the  relative 
contributions  of  the  various  members  of  the  cabinet  and  finally 
became  in  reality  a  study  in  cabinet  government. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  six  chapters  dealing  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics:  the  Proolamation  of  Neutrality,  Preliminary  Ques¬ 
tions  and  the  Arrival  of  Genet,  the  Limit  of  American  Territory, 
Prohibition  of  Foreign  Recruiting  and  the  Usurpation  of  Consular 
Jurisdiction,  Prohibition  of  the  Fitting  Out  of  Armed  Vessels  in 
the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  and  Genet’s  Effect  on  American 
Neutrality — Neutral  Duties — and  Neutral  Rights. 
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In  his  study  Professor  Thomas  reveals  that  scarcely  a  single 
principle  of  the  neutrality  policy  was  added  by  an  individual. 
“They  were  nearly  all  the  product  of  joint  discussions  in  the 
cabinet,  the  result  of  compromises  within  a  cabinet  that  contained, 
fortunately,  as  divergent  elements  as  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
American  cabinet”  (p.  5). 

It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  the  policy  of  1793  went 
beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  international  law  and  was 
thus  a  new  and  an  American  policy  which  set  the  precedent  for 
many  neutral  duties  generally  accepted  among  nations  today 
(p.  6). 

In  commenting  on  the  composite  character  of  the  policy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  says  that  Hamilton’s  part  “was  almost  indispens¬ 
able,”  while  Jefferson’s  “was  indispensable.”  Yet  neither  Hamilton 
nor  Jefferson  had  been  moulded  to  be  impartial  and  neither  could 
have  achieved  the  American  policy  of  neutrality.  Nor  could  it 
have  been  done  by  Washington  alone.  Nevertheless  the  President 
could  choose  from  opinions  of  the  cabinet  “that  which  was  most 
truly  in  accord  with  his  neutral  policies”  (p.  266). 

Paul  H.  Clyde. 

Story  of  Georgia  Baptists.  Volume  One,  Mercer  University, 
Penfield  Period  and  Related  Interests.  By  B.  D.  Ragsdale.  (At¬ 
lanta:  Foote  and  Davies  Co.,  1932.  Pp.  viii,  361.) 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Baptists  have  had  a  share  in  the 
development  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  This  denomination  is  num¬ 
erous  and  influential  and  its  history  as  well  as  that  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  is  of  interest  in  ascertaining  the  effect  of  these  in¬ 
fluences  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  state.  Since  the 
history  of  the  Baptists  of  Georgia  has  been  for  a  century  identi¬ 
fied  with  Mercer  University  the  author  has  devoted  the  first  volume 
to  a  study  of  the  growth  of  that  institution. 

The  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  such  a  book  since 
he  was  for  so  many  years  secretary  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  of 
Mercer  University.  He  has  put  into  most  readable  form  a  mass  of 
details  covering  the  period  from  the  earliest  small  beginnings  of 
the  university  at  Penfield  to  the  present  time.  He  shows  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  smallest  items  many  of  which  are 
unknown  except  to  the  few  who  have  kept  informed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  them. 

The  biographical  information  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
presidents,  the  faculty,  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  university 
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are  given  considerable  space  in  the  volume.  This  biographical  in¬ 
formation  is  not  only  very  interesting  but  of  decided  value  to  the 
general  historian  and  from  this  point  of  view  may  be  regarded 
the  most  important  contribution  which  the  book  makes  to  the  field 
of  general  history.  In  this  connection  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
distinguished  alumni,  among  whom  were  governors,  senators,  re¬ 
presentatives,  judges,  legislators,  lawyers,  ministers  and  educators. 

Much  very  interesting  information  is  included  concerning  the 
curriculum,  the  students,  their  numbers,  living  conditions,  frater¬ 
nities,  debating,  and  general  activities. 

This  book  is  superior  to  any  other  devoted  to  the  subject  and 
is  in  fact  the  only  comprehensive  study.  P  S  F 

Martha  Berry,  The  Sunday  Lady  of  Possum  Trot.  By  Tracy 
Byers.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1982.  Pp.  268.  $8.50.) 

The  Berry  Schools  are  known,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  of 
the  people  of  the  South,  but  few  are  familiar  with  their  significant 
achievement,  and  still  fewer  are  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  woman  whose  faith  and  industry  have  made  them 
possible.  Therefore,  the  recent  volume,  which  so  admirably  com¬ 
bines  the  features  of  both  history  and  biography,  fulfills  a  need 
which  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  those  interested  in  Martha 
Berry  and  her  famous  schools  near  Rome,  Georgia. 

In  a  delightfully  informal  manner  Mr.  Byers  has  told  an 
intimate  story  of  Miss  Berry’s  early  years,  her  determination  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  her  many 
difficulties  in  this  undertaking,  and  her  remarkable  accomplishment 
in  developing  the  schools  to  their  present  status.  His  method 
has  been  to  present  a  series  of  incidents  in  which  Martha  Berry 
and  the  mountain  people  whom  she  has  served  speak  for  the  most 
part  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  accounts  are  highly  amusing. 
There  was  the  time,  for  instance,  during  the  first  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  log  cabin  school  house  down  in  the  grove  near  the 
Berry  masion  when  the  mountaineer  who  was  acting  as  Santa 
Claus  caught  his  whiskers  on  fire  and  was  heaved  head  first 
through  a  window  into  a  barrel  of  water  just  outside. 

“Well,  Joe,’’  one  of  his  neighbors  jeered,  “ye  was  so  plumb 
stuck  on  being  Santa  Claus  ye  forgot  ye  was  human  and  could 
bum,  did  ye?” 

Miss  Berry,  who  was  obliged  to  distribute  the  gifts,  presented 
by  mistake  a  small  mirror  intended  for  a  girl  to  a  rugged  old 
countryman.  She  moved  to  rectify  her  error,  but  he  jovially  re¬ 
marked  :  “Fust  time  in  twenty  year  I  done  seen  my  face,”  and  then 
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he  sat  down,  peering  into  the  mirror,  “smiling,  scowling,  and 
laughing  at  himself  by  turns."  Yet  there  is  pathos  as  well  as 
humor  in  many  of  the  situations.  In  seeking  new  recruits  for  her 
schools  Martha  Berry  frequently  visited  the  neglected,  poverty- 
stricken  families  far  up  in  the  mountains.  Generally  it  was  a 
stooped,  care-worn  young  woman  followed  by  several  shy  children 
who  met  her  at  the  door.  Once  when  she  enquired  at  a  dilapidated 
cabin  regarding  a  boy  whom  she  thought  a  likely  prospect,  the 
tired  mother  responded: 

"He  ain’t  never  had  no  chance,  he  ain’t.  Reckon  he  cain’t 
never  have  now  his  pap’s  gone  and  he  haster  he’p  me.  But  Laura 
Belie,  there,  my  oldest  gul,  she  could  go  to  school  further.  Her 
teachers  say  she’s  the  smartest  gul  in  these  parts." 

Within  an  hour  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Laura  Belle 
to  return  with  Miss  Berry  to  the  school.  As  they  were  leaving, 
Martha  Berry  comforted  the  mother  at  parting  with  her  child 
by  saying: 

"We’ll  send  her  home  to  you  trained  so  she’ll  make  that 
poultry  flock  produce  more  money  than  you  ever  hoped.  And  some 
day,  when  the  other  children  are  grown  up  a  bit,  that  big  boy  of 
yours  shall  have  his  chance  with  us,  too." 

Ten  thousand  such  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  a  chance 
by  Martha  Berry,  and  there  are  now  flve  thousand  more  on  the 
waiting  list  of  the  Berry  Schools.  Only  those  too  poor  to  go 
elsewhere  are  admitted,  and  every  pupil  is  g^ven  an  opportunity 
to  earn  part  of  his  tuition  by  working  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
farms,  besides  contributing  his  share  in  the  daily  routine  of 
operating  the  schools.  In  the  classroom  a  student  may  begin  at 
the  first  grade  and  go  thru  the  schools  step  by  step  until  he  has 
become  a  full-fledged  college  graduate.  Yet  the  primary  aim  of 
Martha  Berry  has  been  to  instill  in  her  boys  and  girls  those 
principles  of  cleanliness,  courtesy,  and  unselfishness  which  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  the  art  of  gracious  living. 

Miss  Berry  has  given  her  life  to  provide  an  education  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  South.  From  that  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  spring  of  1901,  when  she  told  Bible  stories  to  three  little 
children  from  the  neighboring  hills  who  had  wandered  to  the  door 
of  her  log  cabin  retreat,  to  the  present  day,  she  has  devoted  her 
all  to  the  cause  to  which  she  is  dedicated.  She  has  seen  her 
educational  venture  grow  from  a  log  cabin  Sunday  School,  to  four 
day-schools,  then  to  an  industrial  boarding  school  for  boys,  after¬ 
wards  to  an  industrial  school  for  girls  as  well,  and  Anally  to  a 
college;  until  today  there  is  a  campus  of  twenty-five  thousand 
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acres  with  buildings  valued  at  millions.  Year  in  and  year  out 
Martha  Berry  by  means  of  letters,  lectures,  and  personal  inter¬ 
views  solicits  funds  to  develop  and  maintain  the  schools.  Through 
her  courageous  spirit  in  the  faithful  pursuit  of  an  ideal  she  has 
won  the  acclaim  of  all  who  have  known  of  her  high  purpose  in 
re-creating  and  transforming  human  life  and  character. 

Though  the  life  and  work  of  Martha  Berry  must  sorely  have 
tempted  the  author  often  to  employ  the  extravagant  phrase,  Mr. 
Byers  has  wisely  told  his  story  with  restraint.  In  this  first  full- 
length  biography  a  noble  woman  and  her  remarkable  achievement 
are  modestly  yet  adequately  revealed.  Frank  W.  Powkll. 
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